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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: -Thou art a God ready to par- 
don, gracious and: merciful, slow to anger, and abundant in 
loving kindness. -Neh. 9: 17. 

1. July 6.—The Child Moses Saved from ~ 
TS SP ae Pe ee Exod. 1 : 8-14, 22 #0 2: 10 
2. July 13.—Moses Prepared for His . 
Work .. . Exod, 2: 11-25; Acts 7: 17-29; Heb. 11 : 23-27 
3 July 20. —Moses Called to Deliver Israel | . . Exod. 3:1to 4:20 
. ‘July 27.—Moses’ Request Refused... .. . Exod. 4:29 to6:1 
5. August 3.—The Plagues of Egypt ........ Psa. 105 : 23-36 
6. August 10.—The Passover... ......0%3.5.: Exod. 12 : 1-42 
7- August 17.—Crossing the Red 
SEN bes oe) lke Sater cube ke © Exod. 13: 17 to-14: 38 
8. August 24.—The Bread from Heaven . . . Exod. 15 : 27 to 16 : 36 
9. August 3. —Israel at Mount Sinai. . . Exod. 19; Heb. 12: 18-24 
10. September 7.—-The Ten Commandments, 1 . . . | Exod. 20: te11 
11. September 14. The Ten Commandments, II. . . Exod. 20: 12-21 
12. September 21.-—'hhe Golden Calf (‘emperance ’ 
Lesson) BE DSP Oey EPRI Exod. 32 
13. September 28.—Reviews Deliverance and Disobedience. 
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The House of Fulfilment 
By Mabel Earle 


NCE in my dream I heard a voice that rang 
Through cloistered walks and portals fair 
to see, 
Far-off, as though an unseen angel sang : 
* Follow the call! thy King would speak to thee.” 


Gate after gate swung wide before my feet ; 
The palace courts were green and cool and dim. 
High in the elms a bird-note strange and sweet 
Sang “ Follow, follow! thou shalt come to him.” 


Deep-curtained doorways opened, fold on fold, 
As I went onward through the sunlit space ; 
There was a tracery writ in lines of gold : 
* Follow, still follow! thou shalt find his face.” 


Stair after stair went upward, height on height, 
Climbing one lofty tower set apart. 

There was a window scrolled with flaming light : 
*“ Follow, and find thy heaven in his heart.” 


My feet had trod the last round of the stair, 

My hand had touched the last door’s golden key ; 
Below I heard a cry of piteous prayer: 

‘Help, for Christ’s love! return and succor me.” 


I heard, I wrung my hands; sadly I turned. 
*“* Thus have I followed ; shall I ever find?” 
There was a niche where tall white tapers burned ; 
Before it one lay maimed, and halt, and blind. 


Even as I stooped to lift him from the stair 
I heard soft harp-strings through the portal ring ; 
His hand touched mine ; he stood beside me there, 
Tratisfigured to mine eyes that knew the King. 


Then down the stairway streamed a flood of Nght, 
And choiring voices chanted in accord : 

** Glory to God, Eternal, Infinite !”’ 
But I had clasped the feet of Christ my Lord. 


Surprised by God’s Faithfulness 


Amazement and shame are often among the 
emotion-experiences of even the mature Christian, — 
amazement because of wonderfully answered prayer 
and the kept promises of our Heavenly Father, and 
shame because of this amazement. Again and again 
the glorious surprises come, that ought not to surprise 
us as revealings of God's love, and again and again the 
shame because of the doubt of God that helped to make 
the blessing somewhat unexpected. Some of us are far 
more ready to accept without wonder a sending that 
we call a trial, than we are to receive, without amaze- 
ment, a gift that more than fulfills a long-cherished 
desire. But God would nave us count upon him to 
do more than we can ask or think. Our surprise 
when we get personal evidence that God is as good 

as his word comes from doubts that really make it 
harder than it needs to be for God to fulfil his pur- 
poses for us and through us. May every one of us 
be set free from the shame of surprise at God's faith- 


fulness! 
PA 
The Things of the Path 


One who is interested only in the arriving at the 
mountain-peak has missed by the way much that 
makes the arriving worth the climb. Miss Dora 
Keen, known not only for her achievements in con- 
quering mountains, but for good works of many kinds 
on lower levels of human needs, said encouragingly 
to a friend who had been in high altitudes, but who 
disclaimed any experience in actual mountain-climb- 
ing: ‘* Well, you know something of the rewards 
that are gained when you get there,’’ and with a look 
on her face which quite as plainly said, ‘*But how 
much you have yet to learn of the rewards all along 
the way for one who c/imds there!'’ Not the péak 
alone, but the path, and the crag where there is no 
path, have at every foot of the way a reward, an op- 
portunity, for the one who is sensitive to the things of 
the way. In our leadings up through and out of the 
lower into the higher reaches of life, we have by-the- 
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way blessings and opportunities, testings and out- 
speakings, silences and outlooks and heaven-glimpses 
that add an incalculable measure of glory to the 
meaning of the journey's end, Let us not be inex- 
perienced in the things of the path through interest 
only in the summit. 

x 


What Kind of Apprehension ? 


It is significant of our proneness to distrust that 
we commonly mean sonfething sinister when we say 
that we are ‘‘ filled with apprehension.’’ Why should 
such a word carry such a dark and matter-of-course 
meaning, unless in our outreaching, our forward- 
looking, we have been used to expecting trouble to 
turn up? Paul was filled with apprehension, or a 
desire for it. In his letter to the Philippians he 
writes : ‘‘Not that I have already obtained, or am 
already made perfect : but I press on, if so be that I 
may lay hold on [King James’ Version, apprehend] 
that for which also | was laid hold on [or apprehended] 
by Christ Jesus." What a difference there would be 
in many an ‘‘apprehensive’’ life, if that word were 
permitted to take on Paul's meaning and the life itself 
given over to the blessed apprehending that Paul 
sought not in vain! 

<< 


The Joy of Peace 

When the day is full of crowding duties that 
jostle one another up and down the hours, we have 
the privilege of working with a serene and quiet mind. 
The peace of God may indeed be beyond our under- 
standing, but it need not be out of our possession, 
and itis never more accessible than when everything 
about us would tend to shut it away from us. There 
is a keen joy in the peace that we accept, by surrender 
to him who is our peace, when, so many alien voices 
clamor about the outer, borders of our being. The 
joy of peace is never greater than when peace is 
humanly the most impossible, and by the presence of 
Christ, the most gloriously real atmosphere of the soul. 
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Does Religion Need Education ? 


T IS because Christianity is a compelling religion of 
the mind as well as of the heart that it is sure to 
last and conquer. Its hope is in the convictions of 

truth which it inculates, in the adherence to principles, 
based on reason, which it supplies, It calls itself 
‘*the truth’’—and then summons every mind to ex- 
amine it, to test it—by intellectual as well as by every 
other process—and to see whether it is the truth. 
Christianity never has asked to be treated aS an in- 
valid, and so be dealt gently with in investigation and 
criticism, Christianity claims to be health itself, and 
calls to all the world to come with questioning and 
with probe, and ascertain if it has not the vigor of 
eternal life. 

Because of this very appeal to the intellect of man 
Christianity needs education. The mere statement of 
what Christianity is, what it is in the world to do, what 
distinguishes it from other religions, what its essentials 
are, demands the clearest -perception, the widest 
knowledge, and the most ‘careful judgment... It was 
no mere chance that brought a trained mind like Paul's 
to the very front in the beginning days of Christianity : 
rather it was the direct purpose of God, for unless at 
the outset some one had been raised up who as.a 
scholar could think out the problems of humanity and 
show the adaptation of the gospel to those problems, 
Christianity would have been volatile and-would have 
expired. Christianity needed forms of statement, 
forms that could be seen-by the-eye and could be 
weighed by the brain—and Paul gave them. 


From Paul's day to thi$ Christianity has been de- 
pendent on the scholar. The scholar is not merely 
the glorious product of Christianity, he is also the glor- 
ious supporter of Christianity. It is true that the gos- 
pel is so simple that a child can believe it to his pres- 
ent and eternal salvation ; but it is also true that the 
gospel deals with such majestic and boundless themes 
that if any one is to declare them fittingly he must be 
a full-grown man of the richest and ripest culture. 
Christlieb used to say that ‘‘ the Christian is the Bible 
which the world reads and by which it judges of 
Christianity '’—and the saying is true. And still had 
the word never had ‘‘apologists’’—men who defended 
the gospel from ignorant and injurious attacks upon it, 
one of the greatest requirements of our religion would 
have been lacking. The man who in the drawing 
room can talk Christianity so as to make it intelligible 
and winsome is a mighty force for religion. ‘To be 
able to sit down in a college circle or a social club, 
and intelligently state the distinguishing factors of 
Christianity is to wield power for good. ~ And then if 
a person in a romance, or in a song, or in a public 
address can set forth Christianity in appropriate lan- 
guage and in beautiful style, what larger opportunity 
can he wish, for blessing God's world ! 

As we look back over the centuries, how the scholar 
becomes the background for great reiigious movements 
and great religious advances! Whether men agree 
with all that Calvin taught or not, there is universal 
acknowledgment on the part of all studious men that 
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Calvin's intellect conserved the best thought of the 
Reformation and through its systematized expression 
and application set the world forward in the path of 
human liberty. Some men never read the English 
Bible without recalling how William Tyndale brought 
a rich intellect to the translation of the Scriptures into 
his native tongue, and because of his refined apprecia- 
tion of the significance of words has made the whole 
English-speaking race his debtors to all time. John 
Wesley could never have set in operation the enthusi- 
asm for personal religion that captured England had 
he not been a well-taught scholar, nor could Charles 
Wesley have given us. the uplifting and comfort- 
ing words of ‘‘ Jesus, lover of my soul’’ had he not 
been trained in poetical measures, It was only 
when Dwight L. Moody studied his Bible, studied 
his fellow-men, and studied the methods by which 
he could adapt his particular type of expression 
to the people, that he emerged out of weakness into 
power. 

Mere. sentiment, however earnest, has never been 
more than a ‘‘ flash in the pan”’ to religion—unless it 
has been wisely directed. The men and women who 
in the last analysis have been the main stay and the 
main <nimation of religion have always been the care- 
ful thinkers, No true scholar, acquainted with the 
. course of history and acquainted, too, with the ever- 

lasting principles of Christianity, can ever be stam- 
peded with fears or made bitter in his resistance to op- 
posers, The Pilgrim monument at Plymouth makes 
“education the coadjutor of religion—and all the gen- 
erations of Christianity affirm that the Spirit of God 
who worketh when, where, and how he will, loves to 
use an educated mind. Augustine brought his monks 
to England and began the work of conversion ; but the 
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English converts were weak and vacillating until 
schools were started, and teachers developed strength 
and steadfastness in the converts. 

The thought of Christianity’s dependence on edu- 
cation is enough to stir every human being to the de- 
sire to be educated ; to make him feel that he must 
avail himself of all opportunities to discipline his 
mind, to acquire knowledge and to set forth truth. 
Christianity allies itself with every honorable form of 
human industry, it makes its God the creator of all 
material things, it declares that God reveals himself in 
conscience, in nature, in history, and in Jesus Christ, 
and it opens a field for our study high as the heavens, 
deep as the earth and wide as the soul of man. 
‘‘Come,"’ Christianity says,‘‘come and learn! All 
things are yours, and all are Christ's, and all magnify 
God and bless humanity !"’ 

And what a cheer to every educator it is to realize 
that religion needs him! His work often appears 
small and his reward meager: but his work in God's 
sight is magnificent and his reward is co-extensive with 
eternity. Wherever he builds up truth, he builds 
up Christianity, and he enriches the whole race of 
men. 

At the center of religion is God. He can be found 
and reached, ‘‘I have known the other joys of life— 
art, and beauty, music and gladness. I have known 
friendship and love and family ties : but until we see 
God in the world—God in the bright and boundless 
universe, we never know the highest joy. It is far 
more than if one were translated to a world a thousand 
times fairer than this ; for that supreme and central 
Light of Infinite Love and Wisdom, shining over this 
world and all worlds, alone can show us how noble 
and beautiful, how fair and glorious, they are.'’ 





Life Evangelism Between 
Husband and Wife 

«We are our brothers’ keepers. 
to fulfil this duty ‘is to be our: brothers’ evangelists: 
to be living the life of evangelism before others with 


And the best way 


irresistible appeal. Peculiarly precious is this obliga- 
tion and privilege between husband and wife. A re- 
cent article in this department of the Times of April 
19 spoke of the high privilege that a Christian hus- 
band has if the wife is in need of Christ as Saviour 
or as. Master. A letter from a Pennslvania reader 
takes exception to what was said in this connection : 
‘We cannot but protest against your statement that ‘‘ through 
the husband Christ may make the wife, who is a part of the 
husband's very body, holy and without blemish, and worthy 
of that Christ who makes both hugband and wife one in him.” 
We consider this worse and more antagonistic to the spirit of 
Christianity than the interposition of a priest between the soul 
and the Creator. Moreov:r, your position that the husband 
has the “' privilege of representing Christ by incarnating him 
before his wife '’ seems to us shocking almost to blasphemy. 

Our Lord Jesus said: ‘‘ He that abideth in me, and 
I in him, the same beareth much fruit: for apart from 
me ye can do nothing.’’ He asks us to let him take 
up his permanent dwelling-place within us. Paul 
writes of ‘‘the mystery which hath been hid for ages 
and generations ; but now hath it been manifested to 
his saints, to whom God was pleased to make known 
what is the riches of the glory of this mystery among 
the Gentiles, which is Christ in you.’’ And the 
Apostle wrote very boldly to the Galatians: ‘* My 
little children, for whom I am in travail again until 
Christ be formed in you.’’ Again Paul wrote that he 
himself having been. crucified with Christ, it was no 
longer he that lived, but Christ lived in him. The 
glory of the literalness of this present incarnation of 
Christ in us,—that is, Christ himself dwelling and 
living in our body, while we are here on this earth, in 
order that he may use us to do his will within us and 
through us, is not always realized ; but we enter into 
a new life of power and victory and fruit-bearing when 
we have been enabled by the power of the Holy Spirit 
to realize through faith that Christ does thus dwell in 
our hearts. It has been well said that ‘‘ Christianity 
is the mystery and the marvel of the incarnation per- 
petuated in human experience and history."’ 

But it is no more the husband's privilege thus to 
represent Christ by incarnating Him before his wife 
than it is the wife's privilege thus to represent Christ 
by incarnating him before her husband. So it is the 
privilege of both husband and wife to let Christ, 
dwelling within them, show himself forth through them 
to all their friends, and all with whom they come into 
contact in the daily opportunity of this high privilege 


of life-evangelism : the proclaiming of the whole gos- 
pel of Christ by the evidence of the life which Christ 
is living in them. This may be the only way in which 
some who are out of Christ can ever come to see and 
to know Christ. ‘‘ Christians are the only Bible that 
the world will read.’’ 

So also Christ's power to use a Christian husband 
in order to make a wife holy and without blemish and 
worthy of himself, is offered freely to any wife for the 
making of her husband holy and without blemish before 
him, « It was not intended in the editorial comment 
to suggest that the husband had a peculiar or exclu- 
sive right in this matter. Any disciple of Christ has 
the right and obligation, and ought to expect to be 
used of Christ for the bringing of others into the life 
of holiness in Christ. For Christ promises to do just 


that work for others through us all, if we will let him. ° 


This is not an interposing of any man between his 
fellows and Christ, as though one could not reach 
Christ except through a fellow-man, It is simply a 
recognizing of the fact that Jesus Christ does use men 
to communicate himself through them to others, 
though he is always willing and eager to give himself 
directly to any one who will come directly to Christ 
without the conscious’ aid of any fellow-being. 

How wonderful is the grace and love and conde- 
scension of our Saviour King that he is willing to 
make us his home, and willing to use us to pass from 
us in saving fulness into the lives of others, and thus 
enable us to share with them the joy of his abiding 


presence. 


What Bible Verses 
Should Be Memorized? 


When one is planning to store the memory with 
Bible verses, or to lead others in this, there is not 
usually so much question of finding the right verses 
as of holding to almost any regular plan. Yet a Vir- 
ginia reader may be voicing the desire of others when 
he writes, hopefully : 

Will you, or one of your editors of special departments, 
kindly give me a list of one thousand Bible verses that you 
consider the greatest verses in the Bible? Or is there a book 
published by any one that gives the references to such verses ? 
Of course I realize the difficulty of making such a list, but I 
would rather have it from you than to make it myself. In our 
school we have started a plan of committing Scripture to mem- 
ory ; hence our desire for this list. 

But who could choose for himself or for others the 
thousand, or the hundred, or the ten best verses? 
Best for what? Tested by what personal needs? 
How the riches of the Word overwhelm one who 
would seek to label a limited selection as ‘‘ best’’ ! 
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Yet one must begin somewhere. Not all the verses 
in the Book are likely to be learned by many of us. 
Some must be selected, even though we do not limit 
them by ‘‘best.’’ A saintly and cultured, and widely- 
traveled woman, Mrs. E. A. R. Davis, of the Chap- 
man-Alexander mission party, prepares each year a 
beautiful booklet of references to verses and whole 
passages on the verse-a-day plan, called the Bible 
Success Band Booklet, which has been of so much 
blessing to so many thousands that The Sunday School 
Times Company is glad to be the distributor of it in 
America. Singly or in groups thousands are follow- 
ing the daily lead of this little book. Its price is 10 
cents a single copy ; $1 a dozen. It will not answer the 
inquiry for best verses. Nothing could do that but 
the guiding voice of the Spirit in each life. But it 
will be a great help in beginning and continuing a 
practise that is rich in blessing. 
_ 

The Advertising and the Editor 

What relationship between the editor and the 
advertising pages of a religious journal have the readers 
a right to expect? That question really lies back of the 
question asked by the editor of a well-known denomi- 
national periodical, who is investigating the proper 
relationship of the business and editorial departments 


of religious journalism, His letter, in part, is as 
follows : 


I am writing to ask if you will not be good enough to give 
me the benefit of your judgment and experience on a matter 
that touches the very heart of the advertising question. And 
I venture to intrude because I am asking you to make a con- 
tribution to the general subject of clean and dependable ad- 
vertising. 

I am going into the whole matter of editorial responsibility 
for the advertising which appears in this paper. No editor 
seeks needless responsibility, nor wish:s to evade any legiti- 
mate obligation owed to the paper and its readers; but it 
is really important to know what such a journal as yours has 
worked out as a practical, everyday policy. . 

For that reason I am bold enough to ask of you this infor- 
mation: Has the Editor of The Sunday School ‘limes any 
supervisional relation to the advertising pages, not as to detail, 
but in the large matters of policy, such as relate to the adver- 
tising to be accepted and the general tone of the claims and 
representations made by the advertisers? To put it concretely, 
if the advertising department secured a contract with an adver- 
tiser to whose goods, in the mind of the Editor, a very large 
question mark was attached, would the Editor be free to. ex- 
press‘ himself effectively on the subject?.: Or would the adver- 


tising be inserted in spite of his protest? To go a little further, 


would the Edito? feel tree to make any protest ? 


The Editor and the Publisher of The Sunday School 
Times have a constantly practised joint responsibility 
for the advertising and for the reading matter that ap- 
pears in its pages. While, of course, the head of 
each department has a more detailed responsibility 
for the conduct of his own department than for the 
others, there is the freest and most vital interchange 
of conference and responsibility between the two. 
This has been the policy of the paper for almost forty 
years, and perhaps longer. No radical or important 
step is ever taken in éither department without the 
full consultation and approval of the other depart- 
ment. Editorial and contributed reading matter is 
freely challenged by the Publisher, and as a result 
gratefully changed or omitted by the Editor; and 
advertising matter is similarly challenged,: if there 
seems occasion for this, by the Editor, and heartily 
changed or omitted as a result if need be. God has 
greatly blessed those in charge of the two departments 
of the work in enabling them to work together in the 
clusest sympathy and co-operation, There has prob- 
ably never been a case in the twenty years’ adminis- 
tration of the present Publisher and the ten years’ 
administration of the present Editor when, in any 
department of the paper, anything has appeared 
against the protest of either. 

It is difficult to see how the highest standard can be 
maintained in any periodical, or its best usefulness be 
served, on any other basis of relationship between 
Publisher and Editor. That it is eminently practic- 
able The Sunday School Times rejoices to be able to 


testify. 
a al 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Heavenly Father: We thank thee for great gifts, 

and pray for grace to rise to great things accordingly. 

Fill us with unconquerable joy. Generate within us an 
invincible energy. Let our hearts be always glad and never 
tired. Keep us on the high places. Since we are thy sons 
and daughters, make us ashamed of whatever is low. - Make 
us courageous and efficient. In thy strength we would cleave 
our way through all obstacles. Thou hast made us free of the 
universe : we would travel its paths fearlessly, scattering bless- 
ings as we go. Let Jesus Christ mean this to us—that we too 
walk in unbroken and close fellowship with ‘the Father, and 
draw others resistlessly away from all sin and sadness, into 
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comradeship with thee. 
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by many agencies, as unfolded in this Religious Education Number 


Outlook on the World's 


These first glimpses of the World’s Seventh Sunday School Convention in Zurich, Swizer- 
land, July 8-15, to be followed by one or two further reports, are also intoductory to the story 
t of religious education 


Children 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 





SMALL company of the Lord's people, perhaps 
a hundred, had come together in an upper room 
used for church services in the old city of 
Zurich. It was the Sunday before the great World's 
Convention. “ Though there were so few present, it 
was still a gathering of the ends of the earth; workers 
from China; India, Japan, Korea, Great: Britain, and 
North America were in the room. And Marion Law- 
rance askeda question. ‘*Do you know what the 
Sunday-school parable is ?’’ he said. ‘‘ The Sunday- 
school parable is the parable’ of the sower and the 
seed. © Listen, the child héart’ is‘ not hard; trodden 
ground. It is not a'stony place. . And it is not filled 
with thorns,—the deceitfulness  of- riches. No, it 
is good ground,’ ‘We're sowing Mére."' 

He had sounded the key-note of ‘the’ coming con- 
vention. For, while it is true that one of the: bless- 
ings of the present-day Sunday-school is that it is 
becoming the normal Sunday-school by taking in men 
and women,—the whole membership of the Church, 
—it is also true that the peculiar glory of the Sunday- 
school is its access to the childhood of the world. 

The great Tonhalle ot Zurich has housed the main 
sessions of thé convention. As two thousand dele- 
gates and visitors poured into it on the first afternoon; 
a massive globe was seen suspended high in the air 
over the front of the speakers’ platform. Upon its 
surface, in oceans of blue, were shown the continents 
of the world. Still higher in the air, above the globe 
and back of it, hung a cross, in the color of our 
Saviour’s blood. At night the globe was filled with 
light, glowing down over the audience ; while the 
cross of red, ‘‘lifted up,’’ streamed forth its light 
upon the world just below. 

The first words of the convention were spoken by 
Bishop John H. Vincent, veteran of the days of-'72 
and earlier,—when the Uniform Lesson System was 
coming to birth,’ Responding to his call, all united 
in ‘‘ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.’’ A 
simple but very beautiful devotional service was fol- 
lowed; it had been printéd in three languages, Eng- 
lish, German, and French.’ -When Luther's hymn 
was reached, ‘‘A mighty fortress is our God;"’ the 
Reformér’s own words, mingled ‘with the English, 
rang out from many a Swiss and- German throat, 
‘« Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott.’ 


A Language All Could Understand 

‘« The Sunday-sehool and the Great Commission *’ 
is the continuing theme of the World’s Sunday-School 
Conventions. It was good to hear the ringing: declara- 
tion of faith made by Dr. Floyd W. Tomkins, of 
Philadelphia, in the convention sermon, when~ he 
cried out, ‘* We must have the spirit of certainty. We 
must know him avhom we, have believed. No inter- 
rogation .point will ever bring children to Jesus 
Christ.’ The sermon was on the words. in Isaiah 
54: 13, ‘* All thy:children shall be taught of the Lord, 
and great shall be the peace of thy children’’ ; and it 
was an uncompromising call to consecration, holiness, 
personal experience of God's atoning love through 
Jesus Christ, if we would teach the world's children 
of Jesus. 

The convention's first experience of the rare power, 
insight, sympathy, and lovable spirit of the official 
interpreter, Dr. H. L. E. Luering, was had at this 
opening session, when he gave a brief summary of 
Dr. Tomkins’ sermon in German,. (Dr, Luering has 
preached in twenty-five languages, and reads a dozen 
more, . The afternoon closed with the pronouncing of 
the benediction in Japanese. 

We could not all understand each other's lan- 
guage ; but we could all understand each other. 
Professor Dr. John R. Sampey, of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, told an incident that showed how true this was. 
There were two passengers on shipboard who were 
up early every morning and out on deck reading their 
Bibles ; but neither could speak the other's language. 
After several mornings of -this fellowship without 
speech, one finally said to the other, ‘‘ Hallelujah !'’ 
And the other answered from his heart, ‘‘ Amen /"’ 
At Professor Sampey’s invitation the members of the 
Zurich Convention, on the first evening, united three 
times in a great concert of joyous praise, in the words, 
‘« Hallelujah. Amen."' 

Being truly a world gathering, the convention was 


A World’s Sunday School Association and the great 
conventions summing up and giving impetus. to the 
world-wide work are such large and costly under- 
takings that the purpose behind the movement 
should be thoroughly understood by workers every- 
where. Hence the purpose and plan of the Asso- 
ciation as officially recognized, and as stated by its 
President, Dr. George W. Bailey, are here set forth. 


The World’s Sunday School Association is {nterde- 
nominational in character, and, by co-operating with 
missionary organizations and otherwise, seeks to extend 
the work and increase the efficiency of Sunday-schoo!s, 
especially in those regions of the world most in need of 
help. 

First. By focussing the attention of the Christian 
Church upon the Sunday-school ‘as its most valuabie 
asset, and by promoting a deeper interest in the work 
of foreign missions on the part of Sunday-schools in the 
home field. 

Second. By co-operating with missionaries and local 
and _national Sunday-school Associations in mission 
fields, assisting them in their efforts to secure Sunday- 
school literature, and calling their attention to improved 
methods of Sunday-schooi work, especially along lines 
of. organization and teacher-training. 

Third. By sending. trained ‘Sunday-school workers to 
mission fields to assist in effecting national and local 
Sunday-school unions or associations, and otherwise 
encourage a.deeper interest in the work of the Sunday- 
school. 








true to its declared missionary purpose from the start. 
Even the gavel-of the presiding officer was a mission- 
ary. gavel. It came all the way from India, and was 
presented to the beloved President of the World's Sun- 
day-SchooF Association, Dr. George W. Bailey of 
Philadelphia, by the Rev. Carey Bonner, Secretary of 
the London Sunday Schoot Union, and Joint Secretary 
with Mr, Marion Lawrance of the World’s Sunday 
School Association. One hundred years ago, in July 
of 1813,.Adoniram Judson and his wife sailed up the 
Arawadie River to start missionary work in Burma. 
The head of the gavel was made of wood from a 
pastor's house now standing in the Burma mission- 
ary compound, and the handle was from the old fence 
which enclosed the site of the prison. The gavel was 
sent-with the love and good wishes of 20,249 Sunday- 
school children connected with the American Baptist 
Missionary Society in Burma, From the Rev. 
Richard Burges of Jubbulpore, General Secretary of 
the India. Sunday School, Union, a hint was had of 
the Sunday-school work already achieved in the con- 
tinent of Asia, and of the overwhelming field yet un- 
touched. It was encouraging to know that there are 
one and a quarter millions in the Sunday-schools 
of Asia. But that number does not look so large 
when we remember there are 850,000,000 souls in 
Asia... Suppose, Mr. Burges suggested, that Asia’s 
people should pass through the Tonhalle at Zurich at 
the rate of one a second, It would take them three 
years, marching night and day, to pass through,— 
they would have been marching every second of the 
triennium between the World's Sunday School Con- 
ventions at Washington and at Zurich. It would take 
the children under sixteen one whole year to pass ; 
but the children of Asia who are now in the Sunday- 
schools could pass by in two weeks. ‘‘Let this con- 
vention make up its mind,’’ was the entreaty, ‘‘to 
change these figures.”’ 

From the President of the United States came a 
straighforward word on the Sunday-school that was 
read to the convention by Mr. E. K. Warren of Three 
Oaks, Michigan, Chairman of the World's Executive 
Committee. It was addressed ‘‘To the Sunday- 
school Workers of the World,’’ and read as follows : 


No study is more important to the child than the study 
of the Bible and of the truths which it teaches, and there 
is no more effective agency for such study than the Sunday- 
school. It certainly is one of the greatest factors in our 
iives in the building of character and the development of 
moral fibre, for its influence begins almost as soon as the 
child is able to talk and continues throughout life. The 
Sunday-school lesson of to-day is the code of morals of 
to-morrow. Too. much attention cannot be paid the work 


.which the Sunday-school is doing. 


(Signed) Wooprow WILsen. 


The spiritual tone of the entire convention was 
dominated by the morning messages from God's 
Word given by the Rev. F. B. Meyer of London. 
Nothing less than the ‘riches of God's glory ’’ was 
held up as the present privilege and obligation offered 
to every follower of Christ. Speaking on Jésus’ fish- 
ing instructions to Peter,—going contrary as they did 
to Peter's own large. experience as a fisherman, and 
his father’s before him, and his grandfather's, and 
all his neighbors’, —Mr. Meyer told of the result that 
followed Peter’s obedient ‘‘ but at thy word I will."’ 
And Mr, Meyer. pleaded with his hearers for their 
surrender of all to Christ. ‘‘ You may have come to 
Christ as Saviour, for the redemption and_regenera- 
tion of your souls ; but these are the shaliows : launch 
out'into the deep by the surrender of everything."’ 

Again, speaking on Jesus’ healing of the high 
priest's servant at the time of his arrest in Geth- 
semane, and his own attitude under arrest and on the 
cross, Mr. Meyer said: ‘‘ Jesus Christ, who was so 
prodigal of healing power for others, had no power to 
heal himself. . . The reason why (I speak only from 
the human standpoint) he was able to say, ‘ All power 
is given to me in heaven and on earth,’ was because 
he humbled himself and stripped himself until he... 
who had made the house of many mansions had not 
where to lay his head.’ The first petition of the 
prayer with which that morning's Quiet Time closed 
was the heart-cry : ‘*O God, help us, like thy Son our 
Lord, to be helpless."’ 

With quiet simplicity and lucid clearness, with un- 
affected humility, with: searching penetration, and 
through it all with: what we call the spiritual power of 
personal experience, but what is really the actual 
presence of another Person in his fulness, even the 
Holy Spirit himself, Mr. Meyer stood before the con- 
vention as prophet-evangelist and offered, to all who 
would receive, every spiritual blessing in the heav- 
enly places in Christ. 


A Memorable Stating of the Twofold Aim 

In pointed. and unforgettable phrase Dr. Bailey 
stated in the President's Message the simple but far- 
reaching purpose of the Association that met at Zurich: 
‘* The twofold aim of the World s Sunday-School As- 
Soctation ts to promote a missionary spirit in the Sun- 
day-schools in the home fields, and a Sunday-school 
spirit in mission fields.’’ Other significant words 
from this message were the following : 


As there is but one remedy for sin, so there is but one 
remedy for the ailments which afflict our national and in- 
ternational life; and we praise, God that this remedy is 
a specific. The leaves of the Tree of Life, properly ad- 
ministered, never fail to bring healing to the nations. . 

Twenty-three years ago the teaching of temperance in 
our Sunday-schools was inaugurated. In America we are 
reaping the results... Wherever the opportunity is given, 
the young men who have been studying temperance and 
the woes of intemperance vote for temperance, and as a 
result in more than one-half of the territory of the United 
States of America the sale of liquor is prohibited by law, 
and additions to this territory are being made annually. . . 
Small indeed is the number of respectable people in Amer- 
ica who find it necessary to serve wine to their guests. 
The fact is, drinking is becoming unpopular. . 

The speaker who will make the most inspiring address 
may not necessarily be the one who will contribute most 
toward the cause which brings us together ; rather it may 
be some humble delegate whose name does not appear 
on the program, but who ‘* lives near the Throne, and has 
power with the King.”’ 


‘«It seems scarcely possible,’’ said Chairman E. 
K. Warren, of the Executive Committee, in his re- 
port, ‘‘that the present tremendous World's Associa- 
tion is a child less than twenty-eight years eld, with a 
Sunday-school enrolment of more than 28,000,000.’’ 
As suggestive of the time, energy, and money that 
are freely spent for this work by members of the 
Executive Committee, the chairman pointed out that, 
for the American Section alone during the past three 
years, ‘‘a conservative estimate would indicate the 
traveling of nearly 250,000 miles, and the report of 
the work accomplished by the American Section may 
well be duplicated by the faithful workers of the 
European Section."’ 

A stirring word for the Sunday-school was spoken 

(Continued on page 473) 
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Christian Association Ideals 


And how they have worked out in religious education are here disclosed in the marshaling of facts 
by two experts. Their narratives blessedly indicate God’s hand in guidance of a many-sided 
agency for untold good to young men and young women. 





By Fred S. Goodman, Secretary Religious Work 
Department, Y. M. C. A. International Committee 


HE supreme purpose in the heart of the drapery 
clerk in a London shop when he called a meet- 
ing on June 6th, 1844, of twelve young men 

was definitely religious. His contact with London 
life with its appalling effects on young men made his 
heart, warmed by a new-found joy in Christ, sympa- 
thetic and practical. 

The first Association was primarily evangelistic and 
social, and incidentally educational. Strangely enough, 
almost before it had found itself as an organized move- 
ment even in one country an educational vision came 
to its leaders. I am writing this article in the house in 
Russell Square, London, where Sir George Williams, 
the former clerk, spent the last twenty-five years of 
his life. The memorial room, filled with many evi- 
dences of his place in English history as a Christian 
leader and philanthropist, contains nothing more in- 
teresting or suggestive than his Association library. 
I have just read from the first annual report, published 
in 1845, the object of the 2ssociation, which was said 
to be (italics as printed) ‘‘the improvement of the 
spiritual and mental condition of young men engaged 
in houses of business by the introduction of Family 
and Social Prayer Meetings, Bible Classes and Mutual 
Improvement Societies or any other plan strictly in 
accordance with the Scriptures.”’ 

1. The seventy years since the germ of the Asso- 
ciation idea was lodged in the heart of its founder 
have witnessed its extension into all lands and its 
adaptation to nearly every type of young man. 

The Association discovered the religious and educa- 
tional value of play. The claims of the body and the 
best means—not chiefly of making big. muscles and 
winning gymnastic and athletic records, but of making 
the body fit for living at the highest level.of efficiency— 
have been steadily recognized. The place of com- 
radeship and recreation in the making of character 
has been seen and provided for. 


The Direction of Largest Advance 

Yet the chief contribution of the Association to re- 
ligious education has been along the lines of definite 
religious training. It will probably surprise many 
people to learn that the largest advances of the past 
decade have not been in material but in religious di- 
rections, For instance, whilethe number of Associa- 
tions in North America incfeased 61 percent from 
1897 to 1912, the number of members 137 percent 
and the number of buildings 121 percent, the number 
of Bible classes increased from 807 to 4385, or 567 
percent, and the number of different boys and men 
in these classes 454 percent in the same period. 
More important still has been the advance in the de- 
velopment of literature of principles and methods of 
religious education and in Bible class hand-books. 

2. The Associations in city, town, railroad centers and 
colleges have given a steadily increasing emphasis to 
the peculiar need of boysandof men. Mixed audiences 
have their place, but the Associations have proved 
beyond a peradventure that in evangelism and re- 
ligious training boys and men can best be treated as 
distinct classes. To-day not enly are boys being 
more effectively reached apart from girls, but even 
boys themselves are again divided into several groups. 
Few discoveries more significant for religious educa- 
tion have been made in the past dozen years than the 
unique power of specialization for boys between the 
ages of fifteen and eighteen, From their ranks the 
greatest losses from Sunday-school have come. We 
no longer speak of ‘‘ work for boys’’ but of ‘ boys’ 
work,’’ in which the boy himself is the most promi- 
nent factor in organization and service. This idea is 
quite common to-day in all progressive Sunday- 
schools, but the place of the Association in giving it 
emphasis by its own activities, social, recreational 
and religious, is frequently overlooked. 

Men’s Bible classes have grown with great rapidity 
in churches in the last five years, but Bible classes 
in shops, factories, mines, battleships, car barns, 
railroad round-houses, parks, offices, boarding- 
houses, and a hundred other similar places ; Bible 


classes for distinct groups, such as firemen, police-- 


men, soldiers, college students and professional men ; 


Bible classes at almost every hour of the day or night— 

these types are still largely carried on by the Young 
Men's Christian Association. For the year ending 
May 1 there was an attendance of over 1,500,000 at 
shop Bible classes and meetings conducted by three 
hundred Associations in eight hundred factories. 

In a word, the Association movement by voice and 
pen, by institute, convention and conference, and by 
the character and atmosphere of its buildings, has 
been giving emphasis to the peculiar religious needs 
of boys and men. The fact that no modern church 
is without its distinctive features of men’s work is at 
least in part a result of the Association’s fifty years 
emphasis on young men’s work. 

3. The Associations have from the beginning called 
out laymen and set them at work. Education comes in 
many ways, but more effectually through expression 
than through mere impression. There are to-day more 
than sixty-five thousand laymen giving service as 
committeemen in the Associations of North America, 
of whom eighteen thousand and upwards are teachers 
of Bible classes and members of religious work com- 
miitees, Thousands of older boys are being educated 
in learning how to lead younger boys, 


A Testing Laboratory for the Churches : 

Supervision by State committees and by the Inter- 
national Committee has been effective in discovering 
and passing on to the various Associations, and through 
them to the local churches, the best methods of work. 
Local institutes, conferences and training classes for 
laymen are conducted in many cities. In 1912 fifteen 
hundred Association secretaries attended the five 
summer-training schools, and were brought into con- 
tact with the newest ideals of religious work. A large 
amount of laboratory work is being carried on con- 
tinuously by local Associations as they try to solve 
the problems of boyhood and young manhood. Who 
would have dreamed a quarter of a century ago that 
a boys’ camp would become a mighty factor in a 
boy's religious education! The writer knows young 
men now leaders in Christian work in the church and 
in the Association whose first conception of Christian 
service as a reasonable life-program came at boys’ 
camps. ‘The boys’ camp was an Association discovery. 

What was the Northfield Student Association Con- 
ference started in 1886 with its tremendous meaning 
to missions and its spiritual power in American col- 
leges but a distinct form of religious education ? From 
it has come the Students’ Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions, The World's Student Christian 
Federation, and the Missionary Education Movement. 
The Student Association Movement at home and 
abroad is astory full of romance and inspiration. One 
needs only to mention the names of Robert Wilder, 
John R. Mott, Robert E. Speer, Harry Wade Hicks, 
Earl Taylor, and others who have been molded by, 
and have in turn helped to mold, this movement, to 
see the enormous educational value of this move- 
ment, 

4. In a very real sense the Association may be called 
a clearing-house of methods and principles of work 
formen. Itisinterdenominational, possesses freedom 
of initiative, and a readiness to draw men and methods 
from every possible source. 

The first distinctive Bible courses for adolescent 
boys were prepared by carefully chosen men for Asso- 
ciation classes. More than eighty different Bible 
courses have been published, adapted to groups as 
dissimilar as working boys and university graduates. 

Dr. J. Morgan Gibbon, the president of the English 
Congregational Union, in a recent address said : 
‘Unless our watchmen are wrong in their reading, 
the question of the future will not be how to reach 
men, but what to do with them, and what to set before 
them when they come.’” Men must study and work 
if they would grow. Bible study must become a life 
habit. Religious education is a life-long process, but 
it is vastly more than listening to sermons and going 
to meetings. The Association has stood persistently 
for personal Bible study as a normal and necessary 
thing. By addresses, sermons, books, conferences 
and class-room instruction it has emphasized this. 

The Association was a pioneer in providing practical 
methods of training in personal evangelism. Dr. 
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Trumbull’s little book, '* Individual Work for Indi- 
viduals,’’ was published by the Association, and has 
been used by the moyement and many other organi- 
zations the world round. 

A few weeks ago I met in a Western city the arch- 
deacon of one of the great dioceses of the Episcopal 
Church. He sought me out to tell me that he was 
led into the Christian life and received his early 
Christian training twenty-two years ago through the 
efforts of an Association secretary. This secretary had 
been a constant attendant at Sunday-school from his 
seventh to his seventeenth year, but he became a 
Christian in an Association meéting, and got his defi- 
nite training in Christian leadership in an Association 
Bible class, As one has said, ‘‘The Young Men's 
Christian Association is giving common men a chance 
to do uncommon tasks."’ 


An Expression of a New Era 

5. Am I claiming too much for the Association and 
seeking to laud its record? ‘This is far from my pur- 
pose. The work already accomplished has been all 
too meagre compared with the great opportunities 
offered to the Association, What has been done is 
simply a prophecy of what it may become on a 
much larger scale. The era of denominational 
distrust and rivalry is rapidly passing, ‘The era of 
co-operation and mutual confidence among Christian 
workers is here. The Association is one expression 
of this new spirit. It does not exist for itself, but to 
serve the church and community. It is a logical and 
perfectly normal inter-church agency for evangelizing 
and training young men. It can be made more 
serviceable in the future. The past has simply 
pointed the way. I plead for its right to be used by 
the churches of America in their tremendous task of 
winning and training young men. 

There are dangers ahead of the great men’s Bible 
classes in the churches, dangers with which its well- 
informed friends are familiar, such as magnifying en- 
rolment at the expense of efficiency, losing the indi- 
vidual in the mass, The Association has consistently 
stood for the educational value of small groups, 
Some associations with upwards of 1500 boys and men 
in Bible classes divide them into as many as fog dif- 
ferent classes. Is not this fact worthy of note? 

The Association has proved in ten years’ experi- 
ence; in more than one hundred different cities, that it 
is possible to enlist and hold the busiest man in:‘union 
teacher-training classes for men only where the pecu- 
liar problems of boyhood and manhood can be studied 
with the utmost frankness. These teachers are pass- 
ing steadily back into the Sunday-schools. With the 
scarcity of qualified trained adult men teachers, is not 
this task worth while? 

The Associations are a long way from the idéals of 
its leaders, but they are advancing steadily and 
surely to better and broader policies. They exist 
not to overlap and duplicate, but to supplement the 
work of every church and Sunday-school in the village 
and in the industrial section of a great city. They 
are simply outposts in the army of our all-conquering 
exalted Lord in his onward march through the ages 
toward the kingdom of God. The Young Men's 
Christian Associations around the world are one of 
the ways by which our Lord is seeking to make eternal 
verities real to young men along the pathway of their 
normal tastes and to help them to represent the ideals 
of Jesus ‘‘in the sphere of their daily calling.’ Is 
not this a comprehensive, inspiring and worth-while 
conception of religious education ? 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


ed 


By Ethel Cutler, Student Religious Work 
Secretary, National Board of Y. W. C. A. 


es age facts about the Bible classes conducted by 
the Young Women’s ‘Christian Associations ? 
Yes, certainly. We shall be glad to furnish 
them.’’ Was it the effect of the four walls that sent 
rows: of figures marching across one’s brain : 30,488 
city girls, 274 country girls, 18,377 student girls. Yet 
who of us ever remembers figures for long? But the 
eager faces of girls crowded into view. ‘There were 
girls from east and west and north and ‘south ; girls 
from teeming cities arid lonely country places; girls in 
colleges and girls from the mills, —3, 321 of them gath- 
ered in Bible classes at the eleven summer confer- 
ences of 1912, having eight or nine days of illumina- 
ting Bible study with some of the best teachers the 
country affords,—till the men and women of the 
Bible became real folk who longed after God as we 
long, who found the fulness of life’ in Jesus Christ, 
their Lord and ours. 
But there are a far larger number of little groups 
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gathered. under the trees by quiet lakes or on hoary 
ocean sands at the seventy-two summer camps con- 
ducted by sixty-nine local Associations and three field 
committees of the National Board. For no Associa- 
tion camp would be quite complete without the infor- 
mal and purely voluntary group of the campers from 
‘store and school and factory who meet every day .or 
the simple story, old yet forever new, 

¥et these are all girls on vacation, rarely more than 

two weeks in camp, and the touch is really very short, 
—no one who has followed the results in the lives of 
even a few girls can call the touch slight. 
' -It is in the winter's work of the Associations that 
one sees the Bible study classes as a persistent factor. 
There are 216 city Associations all up and down the 
land with 1231 Bible classes, enrolling 30,448 girls. 
Some of them are young college women eager to con- 
tinue study begun in school; some girls from the 
milis at a noon-day class, weary with the constant 
pressure of long hours and hungry for something new 
to think about ; some are keen, earnest business girls 
who want to think out the problems of society in the 
light of the teachings of Jesus; many jolly, care-free 
high school girls eager to trace anew the travels of that 
great Paul, or learn of women of arcient Israel ; 
some coming to the Association for Lenten Bible 
‘class ; some studying the graded course for which 
examinations and certificates are issued by the 
National Board ; many of them Sunday-school teach- 
ers who have found it a delight to study the Sunday- 
school lessons with women from other churches, all 
drawn together by the sar’.e perplexities and the same 
eager desire to understand girls and help them find 
Jesus Christ. 

Then there are the students, 18,377 of them in 
groups in boarding-houses, sororities, dormitories ; 
and 22,034 in church Bible classes, many of them 
formed especially for college girls at the request of 
the student Associations, for, where it is at all possi- 
-ble, there is an earnest attempt to co-operate with the 
churches, and the Bible study committee of the Asso- 
ciation canvasses the students especially for the Sun- 
day-school classes. Is not this everywhere the ideal, — 
that the Association shall be but the helper of the 


_. church ? 


‘*Did you ever know a girl who was really helped 
by systematic Bible study ?’’ The question was first 


-asked. me -by a-fellow-traveler in a Swiss. railway car- 


riage. Know of any one? I thought of the college 
girl who said, ‘‘I am too busy to miss my Bible class, 
it gives me poise for the whole week’’; of the girl 
who found the way out of her doubts and perplexities 


as she studied the lives of men long ago till her joyous 


freedom in Christ became contagious ; I remembered 
her friends telling me how she used to hold a han- 
dred girls fairly spellbound as she-told Bible stories 
in a big factory. She has gone to help her church in 
China now. One could recount unnumbered true sto- 
ries, but all of us who have read and loved and shared 
the Word of God have but to close our eyes to see the 
girls who know him for the constant Comrade that he 
is, and the sight sends us forth with fresh hope and 
eager enthusiasm to win more young women to lives 
of self-sacrifice and joyous service of the Man of 
Galilee, our Lord and our God. 
New York City, 


— 
High School Credit for Bible Study 


By Walter A. Snow 
General Secretary, North Dakota Sunday-School Association 


HAT the Bible has been so largely excluded from 
our system of public school instruction has in re- 
cent years been deplored by leaders in religious 

thought. Public educators as well as those especially 
interested in religious education have lamented the 
fact that it was impossible to give adequate instruc- 
tion in one of the chief sources of inspiration for all 
literature, but: it remained for North Dakota to offer 
a solution of this problem which would not violate the 
provision that the Bible shall not be taught directly 
in our public schools, 

There is now presented to the high school students 
of North Dakota a syllabus of Bible study upon which 
they may receive high school credit. The origin of 
this plan was in the fertile brain of Professor Vernon 
P. Squires, of the department of English of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. In the fall of 1911 he gave 
an examination to the freshman class in the univer- 
sity and Wesley College, asking the simplest kind of 
questions regarding historical facts of the Bible. The 
marvelous and sometimes ludicrous ignorance of the 
Scripture indicated in the answers to this examination 
served as the basis for an address which Professor 
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Squires gave before the State Educational Association 
at its meeting at Fargo in November, 1911. At this 
convention it was voted to appoint a committee to - 
devise if. possible some means by which credit might 
be given to high school students for work done in 
Bible study outside of the high school. 

This committee, with Professor Squires as chair- 
man, drafted a syllabus of Bible study, which gives a 
general view of the contents of Old and New Testa- 
ments while not entering into definite religious teach- 
ings. First is taken up ‘‘Studies in Old Testament 
Geography,’’ and the physical features of Palestine 
are briefly outlined, together with the ‘* Relation of 
Palestine to Other Lands.’' Next are listed ‘*The 
Great Old Testament Narratives,’’ and fifty of these 
are named, with the chapters of reference. Third is 
given a ‘Brief Outline of Hebrew History Before 
Christ,"’ referring back to the Old Testament narra- 
tives. The fourth and fifth divisions include the 
study of the ‘*Books of the Old Testament,’’ listed in 
their five usual groups, and ‘* Memory Passages from 
the Old Testament,’’ which include a list of ten, any 
five of which are to be committed to memory. 
*‘Studies in the Life of Christ’’ cover (a) ‘‘ Political 
Divisions in Christ's Time,’’ and (4) ‘*The Life of 
Christ.’ This is followed by (seven) ‘‘Studies in 
the History of the Early Church.'’ Sections eight and 
-nine cover the ‘‘Books of the New Testament’’ and 
‘*Memory Passages from the New Testament,"’ after 
the same plan as for the Old Testament. 

This syllabus was presented at the meeting of the 
high school council, composed of all high school 
superintendents and principals in the State, and by 
them unanimously recommended to the High School 
Board for approval. The High School Board, after 
careful consideration, voted to approve the syllabus, 
and voted that a half unit credit should be given to 
any high school student successfully passing a State 
examination upon this syllabus. 

While the State High School® Board has approved 
the syllabus, it still remains necessary for each local 
high school board to specifically adopt and approve 
the course before credit can be given to students in 
that particular high school, The number of units of 
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credit required for graduating from North Dakota high 
schools varies with the local school, some requiring 
fifteen units of credit and somesixteen, The Bible thus 
becomes an elective in North Dakota high schools. 

As soon as the stamp of approval had been placed 
upon the course by the High School Board the North 
Dakota Sunday-School Association printed the syllabus 
in their state paper, Live Wires, and had special re- 
prints made for distribution throughout the state. 
The state cannot, of course, spend any money upon 
the printing of the syllabus, nor would it be justified 
in especially promoting the adoption of this course. 
But the Sunday-School Association finds this to be its 
opportunity, and comes forward with the proposal to 
bear all necessary expenses and do the publicity work. 

The Sunday-school finds here its finest opportunity 
of helping to solve the ‘*Teen Age Problem.'’' The 
lamentable ‘‘leak’’ in our Sunday-school enrolment 
which begins with the early teens and ends its de- 
vastating work by the later teens has heen deplored 
by all Sunday-school workers. Various causes for 
this have been found, but itis generally agreed that 
one of the chief causes is the failure to present a suf- 
ficient and attractive challenge in the course of study 
presented to the young people. 

Experience already indicates, by the numerous in- 
quiries which are received from all parts of the state 
regarding this course, that at last we have found a chal- 
lenge which our high school students are glad to accept. 
Classes are being organized in all kinds of Sunday- 
schools in all parts of the state. In many cases the 
superintendent of the public schools is himself the 
teacher of such a class in his own Sunday-school. 
Letters are received from high school students, asking 
for a copy of the syllabus and information regarding 
the conditions for receiving credit. 

We realize that this is in the nature of an experi- 
ment. We believe that if it proves successful in 
North Dakota other states will be quick to follow our 

*lead. That the keenest interest is being taken in this 
experiment in all parts of the country, as well as in 
Canada, is evidenced by the letters of inquiry which 
are being received from all parts of North America, 

Farco, N. Dak. 
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MONG the agencies for the promotion of reli- 
gious education, the theological seminary stands 
in the front rank. There is no department in 

such a school where the religious interest is absent. 
But our present topic has in view the work of the 
theological seminary in promoting religious education 
generally. 

There are many indirect ways in which this ser- 
vice is performed by the theological seminary, and 
yet I think it is true that the theological seminary 
has not always performed this specific task adequately. 
The aim of the seminary has been to prepare men to 
preach, to train them for pulpit work, for pastoral 
leadership, and for the interpretation of the Bible and 
the exposition of doctrine. Many a preacher has 
acquired what is called ‘‘the homiletic habit’’ as a 
result of his seminary training, with the result that 
thereafter he looks at all books through the eyes of 
the sermon maker. He is looking for sermons every- 
where, and if he is well trained he will find them 
everywhere. Asa preacher he is of course a religious 
teacher in a sense ; yet it is beyond question that the 
functions of the teacher and the preacher are not iden- 
tical. Far too many preachers have become simply 
preachers. The true preacher should also be a teacher. 

But even beyond: this; the pastor and leader of the 
modern church ought to be a promoter of religious 
education in many forms, Our Christianity has lacked 
at this point. We have swung away from the idea of 
doctrine in modern preaching, to a very great extent ; 
and our preachers have become ‘‘practical'’ preach- 
ers, witlr the result that far too much pulnit work is 
merely practical exhortation or encouragement to 
Christian living. Religious education is a wider pro- 
cess than the eloquent proclamation of the gospel, or 
the effective presentation of practical truth. It has 
its roots in the home; it should begin around the 
fireside.- It is pre-eminently a parental duty and 
office. It pertains, of course, to the work of the Sun- 
day-school teacher. Indeed, religious education is 
his chief activity. Religious education- also belongs 


to the work of the teacher in the day-school, for edu- 
cation is not complete without the moral and religious 
element. The public school teacher must teach with 
the religious aim and motive in order to the, most 
effective work. The pulpit itself should become more 
distinctly a teaching agency. The pastor who has 
ambition to become a teacher will always acquire ele- 
ments of power not possessed by the mere preacher. 
This is not in any way to disparage preaching, for it 
has its own specific ends to accomplish. 

From the above I think it will be evident that the 
preacher has an extensive area of duty not sufficiently 
recognized. If he possesses the teaching ideal, if he 
is animated thereby,—if, in other words, he has the 
true vision of a teacher,—he will not only become a 
teacher, but will become a trainer of teachers in the 
home, in the church, and in the Bible-sckool. He 
will become the champion and apostle of good teach- 
ing. He will master the art of teaching. He will 
know the principles of approach to the scholar. He 
will know the elements of psychology which enter into 
the work of a teacher. He will know how to adapt 
the message to scholars of different ages. His whole 
conception of preaching, indeed, will be transformed 
by his ideal of teaching. He will recognize the fact 
that exhortation is inadequate to the-needs of the 
Christian life. He will know that strong men and 
women are ptoduced only as they are fed upon truth. 
He will not be content with slipshod and scattering 
methods of presenting truth, but will systematize them. 
He will appreciate the value of the progressive ideal 
of teaching and knowledge. He will understand how 
to lead a church step by step to the highest things. 
The teaching ideal will make him a patient man. It 
will save him from disappointment and paralysis of 
effort when results do not come as quickly as he had 
hoped. He wili know the value of repetition as the 


art of teaching is clarified to him in his studies and in 
his work, and will more and more appreciate the su- 
preme value of the teaching function everywhere. 

A teaching ministry will produce a Bible-loving 
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cangregation, and a Bible-loving congregation will 
hunger for the element of teaching in the work of 
the pulpit. A Christianity thus founded on the truth 
will be strong to endure, to dare, and to conquer. A 
new era of power will come to the churches, 

The theological seminary of course does its work 
directly upon the preacher. If, therefore, it is to fit 
him for the kind of work I have been describing, it 
should incorporate in its curriculum all those forms 
of study which are necessary to equip the young 
preacher for his work asa teacher. Courses in the 
history of education, in pedagogy, in Sunday-school 
methods, and all related topics should have a place 
in the instruction of the seminary, In other words, 
the teaching ideal and the teaching function should 
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control the theological seminary far beyond anything 


in the past. 

Seminaries in recent years have begun to introduce 
courses of study in these departments. No doubt 
this work will increase as the years pass, and the 
theological seminaries of the country will not only be 


related to religious education in the specific sense of 


educating young ministers to be preachers and pastors, 
but will advance far beyond this and become the 
trainers and teachers of the teachers in the home, in 
the Sunday-school, and in the church. They will 
thus educate leaders who will be familiar with the 
educational movements of the times, and who will in 
increasing measure become potent factors in the pro- 
motion of all forms of religious education. 





The Bible Institutes of America 


Schools thet are geared to the 
problems of the present hour 


By John Marvin Dean, D.D. 








NLY a few years have elapsed since, in all the 
land, there was but one Bible Institute of any 
standing. Now, however, there is a chain of 

such centers crossing the continent from New York 
and Toronto to Los Angeles. Even China is to be 
added to this extending line of Bible schools. 

One institution of this kindin England has enriched 
a single denomination with over five hundred minis- 
ters and evangelists. A single Bible Institute in the 
United States has sent to the foreign field over six 
hundred missionaries. Some of these have sealed 
their testimony with their blood. 


Tested by Their Fruits 

It has been my privilege to come into personal con- 
tact with many of the graduates of these schools in 
the pastorates and evangelistic field of the homeland. 
it is stating the matter very moderately to say that 
their work was fully as efficient as that of pastors and 
evangelists of other training. In the realm of social 
service these institutions have contributed several 
leaders of national note and many devoted workers 
in secondary positions. For instance, I have in mind 
one of the most radically evangelistic of these schools, 
organized, too, to promote a rather extreme type of 
**eradication"’ holiness, Yet that school conducts a 
successful settlement work, and is fitting a large per- 
centage of its students for various types of social 
helpfulness. In addition, this school furnishes work- 
ers—in particular kindergartners—for other settle- 
ments. 

When I have wanted student helpers either in evan- 
gelistic or social service, as a city pastor, I have found 
the Bible Institutes most edger of all religious insti- 
tutions to aid me. All they asked in return was an 
aggressive evangelical policy on my part. 

The schools are emphatic in their fidelity to the 
more rigid theories of the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
and in the main they emphasize the doctrine of our 
Lord's second advent. And when Sir Robertson 
Nicoll, of the British Weekly, laments the fact that 
the present-day ministry preach so seldom on the 
second advent, it is surely well for these schools to 
make up this grave omission. 

The circumstances giving birth to these splendid 
‘*volunteer’’ colleges may be listed in the following 
order: 

The dreadful and appalling failure of the Church 
to evangelize either the home-lands or the world. 

The general ignorance of the Bible even amongst 
Christian people. 

The scholastic and philosophic tendencies in many 
of the seminaries, leading to a neglect of actual in- 
struction of the students in the English Bible. 

The inadequate number of seminaries willing to 
make proper concessions in order to train for the 
ministry those who are unable or unwilling to take the 
usual three-year course. 

The eagerness of many already in Christian work 
and many others about to enter for a practical and 
biblical training. 

To these causes may be added another one of grave 
significance. I recently received a note from one of 
the leading theologians of the English-speaking world. 
He said in closing it: ‘’ They (the Bible Institutes of 
America) are encouraging the study of Scripture and 
serving as a barrier against the new rationalism that 
is threatening our churches.’’ The spirit of this 
‘‘new rationalism’’ in many hitherto evangelical 
colleges and seminaries has added a strong justifica- 


tion to the existence and maintenance of the Bible 
Institutes, 

In analyzing their growtlt one is struck with the fact 
that nearly all owe their inception to the personality 
of some great evangelical leader. This is true to a 
lesser degree of our colleges and seminaries also. It 
goes far to explain the power resting upon the Bible 
schools when we name such founders and instructors 
as Spurgeon, Adoniram Judson Gordon, Dwight L. 
Moody, R. A. Torrey, Wilbert W. White, G. Camp- 
bell Morgan, Dean Gray, George Soltau, Andrew 
Murray, Elmore Harris, and Grattan Guinness. 

If in olden times it was commendable for Wycliffe 
to gather, train and send forth his ‘‘russet’’ preachers, 
or for John Wesley to train and organize his ‘‘ brown- 
bread”’ preachers, should we not commend these 
modern giants for gathering about them earnest men 
who should be able to teach others also? 

It is undoubtedly true that our Bible Institutes have 
not all been uniformly wise in doctrine and method, 
but considered in the broad lines of their teaching 
and usefulness they constitute a cause of profound 
thanksgiving. 

We can make no worse mistake than to array them 
as hostile to our truly evangelical seminaries. No 
small part of the students in some of these schools 
have both a college and seminary training. The 
discerning eye will note that the Bible Institutes are 
wisely adding to their curriculum such branches as 
Greek, Hebrew, Church History, and Sociology. The 
seminaries of the pronouncedly evangelical type are, 
on their part, emphasizing the English Bible, evangel- 
ism, music and practical methods. Eventually we 
shall seea further development, namely, the establish- 
ing of a type of Bible institute or seminary with the 
good points of both institutions in a three-year course. 


Exalting the Word of God 

Meanwhile, we must not only acknowledge with 
cheerfulness the remarkable contribution to contem- 
poraneous religious life and vitality now being made 
by these. sturdy modern Bible schools, but we must 
foster their interests as our own. They exalt the 
priceless Word of God in an age of increasing moral 
pressure. They open their doors to laymen and lay- 
women and Christian workers of limited means. 
They allow the actual, practical, pressing needs of the 
churches to dictate a large part of their teaching. 
Their graduates are not without fault, but they are in 
the main a positive, loyal and successful body of men 
and women. They are willing to undertake the hard 
tasks and go to the obscure places of the world. 
Their traditions are of great personalities rather than 
wealthy foundations, 

I have had the honor of lecturing in some of the 
schools held in mind in the writing of these lines. It 
is very difficuli, indeed, to keep from naming them 
and according them their due credit for the splendid 
results therein seen. 

Year by year they are becoming more thorough and 
more scholarly, yet they are not losing their steadfast 
loyalty to the doctrines of grace. I prophesy a very 
great future for them. I pray that they may increase 
in favor amongst the churches. If the catalogues of 
the institutes that I have before me as I write—some 
on the Atlantic, some central, one at least on the 
Pacific—are a criterion, these schools are geared to 
the problems of the present hour, and are one answer 
of the Spirit of God to the prayers of His people. 

CHICAGO, 


AUG. 2, 1913 


Why Denominational Colleges? 


By Robert M. Russell, D.D., LL.D., Moderator of 
the General Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church, 
and President of Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 


HE denominational college has had a large mis- 
sion in the educational life of our country. 
Almost all the older colleges and universities of 

the East were organized as denominational institu- 
tions with the avowed purpose ‘‘of furnishing an 
educated and efficient ministry for the church,’ A 
reference to ‘‘ Who's Who in America’”’ reveals that 
an overwhelming majority of the college graduates 
who have been presidents of the United States, mem- 
bers o Congress, judges of our superior courts, and 
leaders.in professional life, had their training in de- 
nominational colleges. This overwhelming propor- 
tion will, of course, not be maintained in the future, 
since the products of our more recently organized 
state institutions are now in the field. 

The state university is a natural part of our devel- 
oping educational system. Just as the high school 
superseded a certain type of private academy, taught 
often by a local minister, so does the state university 
render less prominent the services of the denomi- 
national college as a main source for higher educa- 
tion. With the influence of great political organiza- 
tions behind then, and with support through taxation, 
they will have a decided material advantage over 
the denominational institutions, which must depend 
for support upon the beneficence of their patrons. 
The granting of free tuitions by many state institutions 
will also make an increasing appeal to young people 
who are seeking education not only of a high order, but 
ata minimum of cosi. The smaller denominational 
colleges of our land are, therefore, facing a crisis. 
Say what we may as to the need of denominational 
loyalty, parents will not sacrifice the edutational 
interests of their children upon unworthy educational 
orders by patronizing institutions which are lacking 
either in equipment or teaching force for the best work, 


Character Builders of Rare Power 

The denominational college has, however, a con- 
tinued mission. Many of the smaller colleges sup- 
ported by various denominations have equipment and 
teaching force for the highest form of educational 
work. Even as the largest hotels do not always fur- 
nish the most comfort and the best meals, so not 
always d, the larger educational institutions furnish 
the bes advantages for true education. The small 
college with a faculty of large-minded men and women 
will do more toward forming character in students 
than the great university where personal contact be- 
tween professor and student is reduced to the mini- 
mum. While the great universities generally possess 
men of towering ability as heads of the departments, 
the labors of these consist of a few lectures each week, 
while the quiz work is left to very young teachers of 
meager ability and experience. Compared with the 
ordinary university instructor, the professor of our 
smaller colleges is generally superior in scholarship 
and experience, and one who may teach the text- 
books of niversity leaders better than they would 
themselves. In modern life there is a decided trend 
toward fuller appreciation of the small college, and 
the recognition that the period of life between the high 
school and university career can best be employed 
amid surroundings where there is room for the play of 
those personal sympathies that quicken life and shape 
character. The denominational college with adequate 
equipment and strong faculty will always be needed 
in the work of general education, and especially in the 
mighty task o’ training men for the special work of 
gospel propagation. 

The Kingdom-program of the gospel has a large de- 
pendence upon the denominational college. Statis- 
tics show that as yet but few contributions to lines of 
special Christian work have been made by secularized 
and undenominational institutions. A few years ago, 
when the theological seminaries of the country con- 
tained 1,915 theological students who were college 
graduates, of these 1,805 came from Christian col- 
leges and universities, while the remaining 110 came 
from undenominational institutions, At the same 
time a careful collating of the report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education revealed that there 
were about 53,000 youths in college classes in the 
country ; about 28,000 of these in Christian denomi- 
national colleges, and about 25,000 in non-Christian 
or secularized institutions. Thus there was one col- 
lege-graduated theological student for every 16 stu- 
dents in Christian colleges, and one college graduated 
theological student for every 230 students in non- 
Christian colleges, It is to be hoped that this rec- 
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LESSON FOR AUG. 17 (Exod. 13 : 17 to 14 : 31) 


ord is being changed, and that the strong work of the 
Young Men's Christian Association, and the effort of 
great denominations to have university pastors and 
denominational chapels, will result'in maintaining a 
stronger Christian life in our state universities, and 
wurniag the thought of the young toward the magnifi- 
cent opportunities for life investment in the great 
anissionary and evangelistic need of the world. 
Christian character in the teacher is a prime neces- 
sity for true education, and this can best be secured 
by the supervision incident to the control of the de- 
nominational college. Teachers create atmosphere, 
and atmosphere is as essential to spiritual health as 
truth itself. A teacher with an unbelieving or flip- 
pant attitude toward Christian truth can vitiate the 
atmosphere of a whole department. Leadership by 
such instructors constitutes the tragedy of education 
in many of our institutions. Somewhat recently the 
professor..of philosophy in a great university closed 
his ‘course of lectures with the following words: ‘It 
must be.apparent to you that the course of lectures to 
which you have listened has in some sense been de- 
structive in that it has dealt with some of the beliefs 
that you have deemed basal and important, and has 
shown that they are not. ‘This, however, is the re- 
sultant conviction of my years of thinking that we are 
probably in a universe governed by spirit rather than 
by blind material force, and that we have a little more 
than a fighting chance for our belief in God and im- 
mortality. But to declare that these things are cer- 
tain is foolish, for they are not ; and to teach little 
children that these things are certain, is wrong ; for 
when they grow older and find out differently it may 
affect their morality. Anyway, we are in the world 
to clean up as much of it as possible, and it does not 
behoove us to think much about immortality or God."’ 
Most of the supporters of our great universities agree 
with the Davidic sentiment, ‘‘ The fool hath said in 
his heart, There is no God.’’ They should go far- 


. 
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ther, and say that the ‘‘near-fool,’’ or the man with- 
out convictions on this subject, should not display his 
vacuity in the class-room. Sometimes it seems im- 
possible to control such matters in institutions under 
state control, but in the denominational college the 
teacher of philosophy is likely to be close enough to 
practical life and sufficiently versed in history to 
know that Jesus Christ has lived and taught in this 
world, and that he who spoke with absolute perfection 
of wisdom concerning all the relations of human duty 
could not have been blindly mistaken in his estimate 


“of his own nature and his transcendental relations to 


the Infinite. 

A reverential approach to truth and a recognition of 
the thought of God as behind all science and inven- 
tions is the pressing need of the hour. It is pathetic 
to think of the chemist calling himself an interpeter 
of nature, yet failing to recognize that God is the 


‘great Chemist in nature’s laboratory, ad that a 


supreme intelligence has mingled the gases of the air 
for our breathing, combined the elements for the 
waters of ocean and fountain, and arranged in 


_a wondrous way the combinations that give us the 


scent of the flowers and the flavor of fruits. It is 
equally pathetic when the mathematician forgets that 
the universe has been laid out by mathematical mind, 
‘and that we have our ideas of circles and angles because 
God had his first in the orbit of the stars and the lines 
of crystallization in snowflakes and rocks. The denomi- 
national colieges are more sure of having the teacher of 
reverential mind than the state university, and there- 
fore these offer for the youth of our day a surer op- 
portunity for symmetrical development in which cul- 
ture shall combine broad scholarship, pure morality, 
and enthusiasm for the Kingdom-program of Christ. 
Christian parents can desire nothing less for their 
children, and when the schools ef their own denom- 
ination furnish such opportunity, they should give 
them their sons and daughters. 





Miriam’s Minstrelsy 


By.a.Modern Dreamer 





Day-dreams that take their form and meaning from the impressive surroundings of historic places 


have a deep and abiding reality, 


As one looks out over the sea and the desert of the Crossing, 


the great fact of God’s age-long, guiding love is realized on this ancient site of justice rendered. 


T WAS at the modern little city of Suez, beside the 
| canal, just where, at its southern end, it enters 
the northern end of the RedSea. We had loaded 
our necessary belongings for a three weeks’ trip in 
the desert into a little boat, and were quickly con- 
veyed over the three miles of water that separates the 
Egyptian desert on the west of the sea from the desert 
of Sinai on the east. We were put ashore in the 
midst of much bustle and noise. A motley, non- 
descript company of Towarah Bedouin were to meet 
us with their camels, which were now kneeling and 
leisurely munching their cuds. Camp paraphernalia 
lay all around about or was being loaded upon the 
pack camels. ‘The expected and expectant moment 
came when we were told to mount. We clambered 
upon the ugly, growling brutes and then with many a 
lurch, like a ship in a choppy sea, they got on the 
top of their long legs and began to amble along over 
the old caravan trail. I was glad that evening with a 
great gladness. We were setting off upon the long 
journey to the very heart of Sinai. 


A Twilight Desert Fantasy 

The sun sets behind the headlands of Ras Ataka 
yonder across the sea, and the twilight spreads its 
shadows over the bright blue of the sea and the dull 
yellow of the desert. The coolness of a cavern, 
which comes almost instantly in the desert when the 
sun has set, is now felt about us. Eventide with its 
dying light awakens fantasy within us, and visions of 
greater events appear and the minstrelsy of a greater 
joy begins to be heard, for here Israel came over the 
sea and this is the site of Miriam's minstrelsy. 

That had been for Israel a night of horrid night- 
mare. Away yonder to the north, along the Medi- 


‘ terranean shore, ran the direct way to the Promised 


Land, the way of the Philistines, but from it Israel 
had turned back in timidity and half-confessed cow- 
ardice, fearing lest they might see war along that way, 
and had come south to take the long caravan route 
through the heart ot Sinai to enter the Promised Land 
from the east. Down by yonder low mountain wall, 


which hédges the desert of Egypt and keeps it in, 
they came on the west side of the sea close by the 
water until this Ras Ataka rose up across their path- 
way, running out from the western hills to the very 
edge of the water. They had come into a cu de sac. 
Yes, that exactly describes the situation. They were 
in the bottom of a sack. Then they learned that 
Pharaoh was coming down behind them with his 
chariot corps and the cavalry of his bodyguard. He 
pulled the draw-string and closed the sack, and they 
were inside. In their deep despair God made an 
opening to Jet them out. From the eastern desert on 
this side of the water he made a great east wind to 
blow and beat back the waters of the sea more and 
more, until as the tide went out the sand-bar of this 
whole shallow bay was bared and the great host of 
Israel came across in one great rush to escape. With 
what shrinking they must have passed between the 
waters! For though they were as a wall unto them 
for protection on the right hand and on the left, that 
Pharaoh's army might not attack them on the flank, 
yet they had but little experience of God's faithfulness 
and still less of such wondrous deliverance. Their 
faith was so new. At Sinai, a little later, they fled in 
awe and reverence from the majesty of God; at 
Jericho, two generations later, they were filled with 
victorious wonder at the falling of the walls, but this 
night in the sea must have been to them as a chamber 
of horrors. 


**When morning lights the eastern skies, 
Thy mercies, Lord, disclose,’’ 


sings the Psalmist, Israel's faith found it so, When 
they step out upon the eastern shore in the morning 
light it is to the dawn of deliverance. They reach 
the shore, the wind ceases, they turn to look back. 
Now first, as the waters were released and began to 
come back, did Pharaoh's host discover that. they 
were beyond the shore-line. It is impossible, at 
leisure, in broad daylight, to tell where the shore-line 
is on the western side. The Egyptians in the night 
and the gloom of the pillar of cloud rushed on in 
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blind haste and rage to overtake the fugitives, think- 
ing that where Israel fled Egypt could safely follow. 
Now, as Israel looks back in fear and the wind 
ceases, the infiltration of the returning water turns 
the bottom of the sea into a quicksand, the chariot 
wheels sink, the chariots are bogged, the horses begin 
to rear and plunge, and, just as the pursuers were 
about to.rush upon the breathless rabble of fugitives 
and ride them down, the tide comes in in its fulness, 
and chariots and horses and horsemen are engulfed in 
one all-devouring maelstrom. Israel has escaped 
from Egypt forever. 


A Morning Vibrant with Song 

Hark, the matins of victory! Moses speaks all the 
words of this song, ** The Lord hath triumphed glo- 
riously, the horse and his rider hath he thrown into 
the sea."" Miriam the prophetess comes forth and 
the maidens of Israel follow her. Women's work for 
women in the world’s enthusiasm is no modern 
achievement, Miriam went forth, her timbrel in her 
hand and her maidens following her, to celebrate the 
joy of this morning. In rhythmic movement, and 
with triumphal voice and hearts overflowing with ir- 
repressible triumphal joy, they catch up the refrain of 
Moses in antiphonal song and make the morning 
vibrant with the echoing and re-echoing songs of 
victory. ‘*The Lord hath triumphed gloriously, the 
horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea."’ 
They are glad for the overthrow of the tyrant: all 
Israel rejoices: the ages have applauded and our 
hearts join in the joyful acclaim, ‘*The Lord hatlr 
triumphed gloriously.’’ 

Exultant joy nearly always awakes a dreamer : so 
now. What have we been doing, you and I? What 
means this exultation in which we have joined? Here 
is a startling situation. We may as well face the fact 
that we have been joining with all our hearts with 
Miriam and all Israel in a cursing Psalm. Miriam's 
minstrelsy, that stirred our hearts to their depths and 
enlisted every sentiment of éxultation, was a celebra- 
tion of the destruction of the wicked—exultation at 
the deliverance of the saints by the overthrow of the 
enemies of God. We haye sometimes shrunk from 
the maledictions and imprecations of the inspired 
Psalmist. Have we not Sometimes felt as we tuned 
hastily over his words and ‘passed on that somehow 
such sentiments have no place in this gospel day, and 
never can have a place again in the history of the re- 
demption of the world? Certainly there is not ofien 
occasion for the cursing Psalms. ‘Pethaps we have 
séidom seen such occasion and may never see it again 
in this world, 

But there are such occasions. The most terrible 
battle of extermination in modern times was the battle 
of Omdurman, Yet the Christian world, the great 
human world, rejoiced with a great joy when the 
electric wires flashed out the news that the Mahdi had 
been utterly defeated and his ravaging hordes de- 
stroyed and the whole horrid system of the African 
slave trade broken. The iniquity of these consciénce- 
less robbers of humanity was full, and the sword of 
the Lord and of Kitchener was the executioner, and 
in every humble mud village in Central Africa there 
was joy and security, in every Christian capital of the 
world there was exultation, and wherever’ in all the 
world the sentiments of humanity are allowed full 
play there was satisfaction. 


Love in Deeds of Justice 

This brings us out into full view of the sublime and 
terrible truth that there are occasions when only such 
deeds of justice can satisfy the demands of outraged 
love, and puts to shame the weak sentiment that love 
can do no justice. Miriam's minstrelsy and the joy 
of Omdurman teach us that there are such occasions 
even in the affairs of men. But especially the same 
sublime truth finds its place in the good government of 
God in this world. The sin of this world culminated 
in the awful tragedy of Calvary and, amazing thing! 
the Father hid his face! Why? Because the sin of 
the world was laid on Him that hanged on the cross ; 
‘*He bare our sins in his own body on the tree,"’ 
Thus ‘‘ righteousness and peace kissed each other."’ 
Once again shall love do such deed of justice, when 
he, now exalted, shall sit on the throne of judgment 
and there shall be seen that which is given the most 
terrible name in human language, ‘‘the wrath of the 
Lamb.'’ We will be there and will hear Him say, 
** Depart from me ye cursed into everlasting fire pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels.'" Have you never 


noticed that it is the beloved disciple John, who wrote 
so much about love, and Jesus, who loved us and gave 
himself for us,—these two, who tell us about all we 
know about hell and perdition ? 

We were not wrong when we joined in Miriam's 
minstrelsy, 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler, D.D. 


Getting Started in Class 


T 18 a remarkable thing how many times some 
little thing turns up unexpectedly that extricates 
a man out of a seemingly hopeless difficulty. A 
man in one of our Eastern states was very much in- 
terested in the reducing of the power of the saloon in 
his district. He was opposed by a pees who 
held office, and who was powerful and secure in his 
office. ‘This enemy of righteousness was an educated, 
talented man, whose popularity was unlimited in the 
entire district: The campaign reached a point where 
the reformer seemed hopelessly defeated, and could 
only wait for his defeat and humiliation to break 
upon him, Just at that point a complete stranger 
walked up his front steps and put in his hands infor- 
mation concerning a certain treachery in the life of 
this talented leader of the forces of evil that only 
needed wise handling to drive him from public life 
forever. The impossible happened, as it does so 
often happen. Why should we think that God, who 
. makes oceans and lands, animals and vegetable life, 
cannot direct and control them? Can you imagine a 
small boy gazing enviously at a bright, new shiny 
bicycle, Gal wishing with all his heart that he might 
have it? Then can’t you see that that boy’s father 
may most easily give the order to have that treasure 
sent home to his son? The small boy could not pos- 
sibly earn a bicycle, but to his father the purchase of 
itis as nothing. So it is with the other impossibili- 
ties of human life. They are easy to our Father. 
Thus the hopeless situation of the Hebrews was 
most easily solved by the Word of God, and the peo- 
ple passed through the sea as on dry land. 


The Teacher's Preparation 
[The references, except as noted, are to lesson articles in the ‘limes.] 

The wise teacher will begin the prepetation of this 
lesson with a very careful study of the geography of 
it, for the real crux of the situation in which the He- 
brews were rescued by divine intervention’ was 
caused by their geographical location. If you are 
equipped with the stereoscope, and will follow the 
directions of Visiting the Lesson Scenes, you Will 
add vividness to your information. You will observe 
that the lesson itself is a straight-away narrative, 
and that the moral application of it to our lives must 
be made by the reader or teacher. 

‘There are various ways of handling such a lesson. 
A teacher can go straight through, and with explana- 
tion and map and description paint the scene entire 
before drawing any lesson therefrom, This might 
be a good way with some classes. ‘ Professor Clow 
treats the narrative in four scenes, and a teacher 
might well follow such a plan and make the applica- 
tion of each scene. Dr. Wells suggests a question 
method, and a teacher might use those questions as 
away of opening up the facts of the narrative by 
making the scholars themselves see and describe 
the scene. But the one essential in any method is 
to draw clearly the facts of the narrative, for they 
carry their own lesson pretty much on the surface. 


The Class in Session 

The Hebrews that followed Moses out of Egypt 
were men of servile habits. They were used to the 
whip and the taskmaster, These things crush the 
warlike and courageous spirit. The very first verse 
of the lesson answers the very first question that 
arises. Why did not God lead the Hebrews directly 
into Palestine by the shortest route? As Dr. Thomas 
says (v. 17), the Philistines were a warlike race, and 
the Hebrews were no match for them and would not 
dare face them. But could not God defend them by 
supernatural intervention? Yes, he could, but that 
would have resulted in keeping them always in the 
soft-hearted and servile state in which they then 
were. The first essential thing was that the Hebrews 
should be put in a place where they would be safe 
for a reasonable time, and have opportunity to de- 
velop some organization and religion and manhood. 

The second thing necessary was that they be for- 
ever free from danger from Egypt. With this in 
mind, the way God managed them is perfectly sim- 
ple. See how they were led—by the pillar of cloud 
and of fire. Dr. Thomas (v. 21) describes it, and 
Mr. Ridgway (paragraph 1) tells of angel-guided 
people and their safety. As sen, besarte this divine 
guide, they were also instructed by special directions, 
as 14: 2 indicates. Professor Clow (paragraph 2) 
points out that the leading of the pillar at this point 
must have seemed to the people most inexplicable, 
for it led them into a corner where they were as help- 
less as the traditional rat in atrap. If you stood at 





LESSON 7. AUGUST 17. CROSSING THE RED SEA 


Exodus 13 : 17 to 14: 31. 
Golden Text: Before they call, I will answer.—-Isaiah 65 : 24 


Read Exodus 13 and 14 


19 And the angel of God, who went before the camp of 
Israel, removed and went behind them; and the pillar of 
cloud removed from before them, and stood behind them : 20 
and it came between the camp of Egypt and the camp of Israel ; 
and there was the cloud and the een, yet gave it light by 
night : and the one came not near the other all the night. 

2t And Moses stretched out his hand over the sea ; and Je- 
hovah caused the sea to go Jack by a strong east wind all the 
night, and made the sea 2 land, and the waters were divided. 
22 And the children of Israel went into the midst of the sea 
upon the dry ground: and the waters were a wall unto them 
on their right hand, and on their left. 23 And the Egyptians 

ursued, and went in after them into the midst of the sea, all 

haraoh's horses, his chariots, and his horsemen. 24 And it 
came to pass in the morning watch, that Jehovah looked forth 
upon the host of the Egyptians through the pillar of fire and 
of cloud, and discomfited the host of the Egyptians. 25 And 
he ! took off their chariot wheels, ? and they drove them heavily; 
so that the y foery said, Let us flee from the face of Israel ; 
for Jehovah fighteth for them against the Egyptians. 

And Jehovah said unto Moses, Stretch out thy hand over 
the sea, that the waters may come again upon the Egyptians, 
upon their chariots, and upon their horsemen. 27 And Moses 
stretched forth his hand over the sea, and the sea returned to 
its ® strength when the morning appeared ; and the Egyptians 
fled against it; and Jehovah * overthrew the Egyptians in the 
midst of the sea. 28 And the waters returned, and covered 
the chariots, and the horsemen, even all the host of Pharaoh 
that went in after them into the sea; there remained not so 
much as one of them. 29 But the children of Israel walked 
upon dry land in the midst of the sea; and the waters were a 
wall unto them on their right hand, and on their left. 30 ‘Thus 
Jehovah saved Israel that day out of the hand of the Egyptians ; 
and Israel saw the Egyptians dead upon the sea-shore. 31 And 
Israel saw the great © work which Jehovah did upon the Egyp- 
tians, and the people feared Jehovah: and they believed in 
Jehovah, and in his servant Moses. 

1 Acc, to Sept. and Syr. dound. 2 Or, and made them to drive *Or, 
wonted flow 4% Heb. shook off. 5 Heb. hand. 

The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


s 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


ge references here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 
er, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the ‘Fimes] 

Exodus 13 : 17.—Where was the land of the Philistines, 
and why would they see war there? (Thomas. ) 

Verse 21.——Dves this mean that the Israelites were 
marching both day and night? What was the probable 
appearance of the pillar of cloud and of fire? (Thomas, ) 

14: 2,—Where were Pi-hahiroth and Migdol and Baal- 
Zephon? (Thomas.) 

Verse 4.—Why did Jehovah say that he would harden 
Pharaoh’s heart? What was the significance of the state- 
ment, ** The Egyptians shall know that Iam Jehovah’’? 
(Thomas. ) 

Verse 5.—Why did Pharaoh change his mind about let- 
ting the Israelites go? (Clow, 3.) 

Verse 12.—When had the Israelites said to Moses, 
‘¢Let us alone, that we may serve the Egyptians ’’? 
(Thomas. ) 

Verse 19.—Who was meant here by ‘‘the angel of 
God’’? (Thomas.) 

Verse 21.—Was it a natural thing for the waters to be 
divided thus? (Thomas ; Erdman 16.) 

Verse 22. —In what way were the waters a wall ? (Thomas; 
Class in Session, 4; Mackie 3.) 

Verse 28.—Did Pharaoh perish with his host ? (Thomas.) 








the head of that marching column, you would see in 
front of you a precipitous mountain,—on your right 
hand the trackless desert with its pitiless, glowing 
sun, and gleaming barren sand. On your left hand 
ou would see the glistening waves of the Red Sea. 
t seems to the Hebrews that they are betrayed. 
Professor Clow calls the scene ‘* the people dismayed.” 
But verses 3 to 5 tell just why God did it. 

He put the people there for two reasons,—to ad- 
minister a final blow to Egypt that would forever end 
their pursuit of the Hebrews, and to show the He- 
brews that their God could deliver them even from 
the most impossible situations. God put the people 
there like bait in a trap, and their situation made 
Pharaoh forget all that A ought to have learned by 
this time about Jehovah, and he again and for the 
last time hardened his heart (Dr. ‘Thomas, v. 4). Dr. 
Mackie describes (paragraph 2) the tendencies of the 
Oriental to ‘‘ flare up,” as the people did in this crisis. 
You and I can see the whole story, but the fright- 
ened Hebrews could see only the glistening spear- 
heads of those charioteers as they came nearer and 
nearer. They did not know God’s great plan, but 
they saw it worked out before them with swiftness 
and precision. 

If you had been some ordinary unarmed man in 
that huddling crowd you would have seen this: That 
mysterious cloud moved around from the front of the 
line of march to the back, and settled down like a 
comforting barrier between you and those awful 
chariots. Moreover, it gave out a brilliant light, so 


Commit verses 30, 31 
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that it was as bright as day all the time. Then that 
great leader, Moses, went to the edge of the sea and 
stretched out his hand over it. The wind an to 
blow, and how it did blow; the water was driven 
completely away, and when the command to advance 
was given, every one marched along on dry land, 
down where the water had been, and then straight 
up on the other side where the farther shore had 
stood like an unattainable refuge. Professor Clow 
(paragraph 6) describes the last scene, the destruction 
of Pharaoh’s army, and so the wisdom and power of 
God are demonstrated in a fashion that humanity 
has never forgotten, Can you imagine what those 
Hebrews must have thought when they stood safe 
on the shore and saw their enemies at their feet ? 


A Lesson Summary 


When God undertakes to do anything he puts it 
through in the most thorough fashion. We human 
beings generally see only the one iminediate need of 
the moment. Our Heavenly Father sees not only 
that particular immediate need, but also a great 
many other things as well, and the reason why we 
cannot understand God's providences is because they 
are so much wider and more far-reaching than the 
things we see. ‘There are always two ways in which 
God must work: good must be given a chance, and 
evil must be checked. ‘They are really the same 
thing viewed from different sides. The pillar of 
cloud is just the same, but on one side it breathes 
darkness and death, and on the other side it breathes 
light and life. The wages of sin is death, but the 
gift of God is eternal life. Pharaoh earned his de- 
struction, but the Hebrews were given their deliver- 
ance. So in all God’s dealings with men, he handles 
those two sides of the question, the evil and the good. 
Obedience was the salvation of the fleeing Hebrews. 
Implicit obedience and omnipotent wisdom and 
power are the never-failing combination that leads 
to safety. 





Questions for Class Use 

1, What would the bones of Joseph that they carried 
remind the Hebrews of? 

2, Can you describe the situation in which the Hebrews 
were that is described as ‘* entangled in the land’’? 

3. What was the matter with Pharaoh? 

4. What is the evidence that the Hebrews were servile 
at heart ? 

5. Select what seems to you the most notable sentence 
in this narrative. 

6. What does Jehovah mean by saying that he will ‘‘ get 
honor upon Pharaoh’’? 

7. What were the net results of that crossing of the Red 
Sea upon the Hebrews, upon Egypt? 


Other Teaching Points 

The bones of Joseph that they carried up with them 
were a silent testimonial of the promise that their ancestor 
believed in and a demonstration of its trustworthiness, 

‘* The pillar of cloud departed not from before the peo- 
ple.’’? Their ignorance, rebellion, cowardice, and sin had 
no changing effect on their God’s affection, He departed 
not. 

It seems as though God’s method of getting rid of evil 
was to let it destroy itself. Is it not true that the misuse 
of the body destroys it, and the misuse of the mind destroys 
it? So may we not reason that the misuse of the soul de- 
stroys it also ? 

‘That royal confidence with which Moses said, ‘‘ Fear 
not’’ is echoed by Joshua, and all down the line of leaders 
to Jesus himself, ‘* Fear not, little flock.”’ 

What a fearful thing it is to have Jehovah look forth at 
one and discomfit him. A look is enough to do it, 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Exod. 15 : 27 to 16 : 36.) 

After the Hebrews were safely across the Red Sea, 
they were in a land that afforded no adequate provis- 
ion for such a great number of people. Some way 
must be found to feed them. In spite of the great 
deliverance which Jehovah had made for them, the 
servile and complaining spirit of the people showed 
itself at the very first hardship. How this came to 
pass and what God did about it is the subject of the 
next lesson. 


1. What shows the mean-spirited nature of the Hebrews? 
2. What indicates that Jehovah is mindful of all physical 
needs ? 
3. What indicates God’s attitude toward greed ? 
4. What indicates his attitude toward obedience ? 
5. See if you can discover in the lesson : 
l.oose clothes, 
A preacher that was backed up. 
Fair play for everybody. 
The way to spend Sunday. 
A keepsake. 


Evanston, ILL. 





LESSON FOR AUG. 17 (Exod. 13 : 17 to 14: 31) 


The Salvation of God 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


VERY nation has those events of fear and strain 
and deliverance which are decisive for its his- 
tory aud embalmed in its song. ‘They are its 

supreme crises, in which the individual's loss and 
sorrow are scarcely heeded, for the nation’s existence 
absorbs the mind. Here we read the record of Israel’s 
most momentous night. It. is not a story of heroic 
battle, or of the framing of the charter of liberty, or 
of the making of a time-honored declaration. It is a 
divine deliverance, when Israel passed from Africa 
to Asia, out of a bondage which would have broken 
their spirit and corrupted their moral nature into the 
freedom of a new life and an ennobling discipline. 
It was, as Moses said, the manifestation of ‘the 
salvation of God.” 

The historian sets it down in successive, boldly- 
outlined scenes, each with its significant incidents. 
The firstis the People in fig at. ‘They pass out laden 
with spoils, bearing Joseph's coffin, jubilant in their 
sense of freedom, pulsing with -— hopes. But the 
two significant things are the pi lar, of fire and of 
cloud, and the strange ‘‘turn” (14: 2) in the way 
they are commanded to take. That pillar was the 
symbol of God's presence, the instrument of his 
guidance, the means of his protection. As they saw 
its white smoke ascending in the morning light, and 
marked its fiery glowin the darkness of the midnight 
hour, as it went before them to lead them in God's 
way, as it passed behind them to be their ‘ rear- 
ward,” as a later poet declared, and to stand between 
them and their maddened pursuers, they knew that 
God was with them to guide and to succor. We do 
not lack our symbols of God. In the Word, especially, 
we have our pillar, shining fair and beautiful in our 
day of peace, gleaming out in our night of darkness, 
But if the pillar was strengthening and comforting, 
the strange ‘‘turn” was bewildering. ‘The way into 
the desert, for their sacrifice, lay straight before them. 
But they are commanded to turn southeast to Pi- 
hahiroth. It would seem a fatal move to a strate- 
gist. It-was passing into a corner where they could 
be easily hemmed in and cut to pieces by a ruthless 
foe. But God meant to give them a better blessing 
than a mere escape. That, although it had been a 
three days’ journey into the wilderness, would still 
have left them at the disposal of Egyptian tyranny. 
God meant to set an impassable barrier of death, and 
so to quell the pride of Egypt that no Pharaoh would 
dare to lift his hand against His folk. Do we not all 
know these strange, bewildering, faith - shaking 
‘*turns” in our way, whose loving-kindness we un- 
derstand only in after days? 

The second scene is the people dismayed. Pha- 
raoh, like all men who repent merely through fear, 
found his grief, dulled by his baser passion, before an- 
other day had gone, Hereturned to his vomit again. 
As the sun was setting, the terrified people saw the 
chariots of Egypt crossing the ridges of the desert in 
pursuit. We are asked to mark three things. The 
first is the panic and the childish reproaches of the 
people, showing their need of the chastening of the 
wilderness. ‘The second is the high appeal of the 
steadfast-minded Moses: ‘t Fear ye not, stand still, 
and see the salvation of the Lord.” ‘That does not 
mean a call to do nothing,—although at times we can 
only wait in silence and in absolute inaction. It 
means rather, ‘‘ Be steadfast; possess your souls in 
patience, have no fear, for God will save.” Then is 
set down the third significantincident. ‘There comes 
the command as to what is to be done: ‘* Speak unto 
the children of Israel that they go forward.” Not in- 
action, when hope is almost eclipsed, but a serene 
and quiet faith, and the doing of the thing which lies 
nearest, the going forward, though it seem a way of 
suffering and loss and even death,—that is the path 
of those who see the salvation of God. 

The third scene is one which need not be described 
here. Wecan all conjure up /#is night of starless 
darkness,—the howling wind, the angry sea, the 
slimy, weed-tangled, uncovered sea-bottom, and the 
stepping down into that avenue between wave and 
wave which the northeast tempest made and kept. 

Not all our lives pass through such nights of fear and 
such hours of strain, Yet we have waited with hearts 
vexed by pain, and our spirits have uttered their 
voiceless prayers, while our dear ones battled with 
death, or our fortunes passed through the hours when 
all that made life sweet for those we loved seemed in 
danger of being overwhelmed. In the morning we 
have seen, with this people, the salvation of the 
Lord. 

The fourth scene is the destruction of the Egyp- 
zians. The pitchy darkness had laid an arrest on the 
pursuit. But so great a multitude could not move in 
absolute silence. ‘The chariots are rehorsed, and down 
into the wind-swept channel between the waters drive 
the Egyptians. ‘‘In the morning watch,”—that is, 
between two and six o’clock,—as the dawn broke, ‘‘ the 
Lord looked unto the host of the Egyptians.” That is 
one of the awful looks of an angry God. It is the look 
of judgment. Hebrew poetry and modern art have 
both endeavored to picture that sudden, swift, over- 
whelming destruction. ‘‘’Fhe Lord fighteth for 


count of the intense heat. 
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them,” was the one terrifying thought, as Sennac- 
herib realized when he came back from Jerusalem, 
and Napoleon when he fied from Moscow, and Philip 
when he heard the tale of the storm-driven Armada. 
The last scene is one of silence. It is that of the 
Israelites looking on the faces of the drowned Egyp- 
tians as their bodies were washed ashore. As they 
looked, as we look when forces which threatened our 
lives and our peace are overwhelmed, the lesson was 
learned, ‘* The people feared the Lord, and believed.” 
GLascow, SCOTLAND. “ 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By the Rev. Professor W, H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 


ONNECTION.—After the Passover the people 
of Israel took their journey, and three distinct 
references are found to the marching (12 : 37 ; 

13.390; 34: 3), 
e.—The year of the Exodus, and a few days 
later than the last lesson, 

Place.—It is impossible to decide as to the actual 
spot where Israel crossed the Red Sea, Most prob- 
ably it was not near the present Suez, but several 
miles north, near what are now called the. Bitter 
Lakes. ‘I‘here is clear evidence that the Red Sea 
extended much farther north than at present. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Chapter 13 : 17.—PAzlistines ; The direct road from 
Egypt to Palestine was along the Mediterranean 
coast and led to Philistia, and at that time this route 
was much frequented.—See war: The Philistines 
were a warlike race, and were masters of the im- 

rtant cities of Gaza, Askelon, Ashdod, Gath, and 

kron. It would seem as though the Israelites 
would be incapable of meeting people so accustomed 
to war. 

Verse 21.—Pi//ar; In the day-time there was an 
appearance like a column or pillar of smoke, and in 
the night like a pillar of fire. This would be em- 
blematic of the presence of God. When this pillar 
halted the people halted, when it set forward they 
marched. It is thought that the journeys were made 
as much in the night-time as in the day-time, on ac- 
The night marches are 
again mentioned in Numbers 9: 21. No attempts to 
explain the phenomenon on rational grounds are 
satisfactory, and the writer clearly regarded it as 
miraculous wherever it is mentioned (14 : 19, 20, 24; 
93:9; Num. 18: §; 'r4':' 10). 

14: 2.—TZurn back: 'The Hebrew word means 
either ‘‘ retrace,” or ‘‘turn aside,” and most writers 
think the divergence from the previous route to have 
been toward the south.—/2-hahiroth; ‘The exact po- 
sition is quite unknown. ‘The word may be Hebrew, 
but more likely is Egyptian.—Wigdo/l: ‘There wasa 
famous place of this name on the eastern frontier of 
Egypt, but it would be too far north for the pre.ent 
passage. The word means ‘‘tower,” and seems to 
suggest a place not far from the modern Suez. The 
name being of a generic character, is likely to be 
borne by several places.— Baal-zephon: Also un- 
known, This remarkable accumulation of names 
suggests familiarity with the geography. No late 
writer would have given such local details. 

Verse 4.—Harden: This must be understood in 
the light of earlier passages like 4: 21; 7: 14. Pha- 
raoh first of all hardened his own heart, because all 
the miracies in Egypt were calculated to soften and 
impress him. Then when he hardened his own heart 
God’s judicial action commenced, and the process of 
hardening was extended and ny ae ie Brown- 
ing says, we pay the price of lies by being compelled 
to lie on still. 

Verse 9.—Horsemen: Those who rode in the 
chariots, 

Verse 12.—Let ws alone: The reference was prob- 
ably to the time of trouble and depression before the 
miracles began (5:21; 6:9). Their preference of 
slavery to death was not surprising in a people 
accustomed to servitude and without national tradi- 
tions. 

Verse 14.— Your peace ; Do nothing ; remain quiet. 

Verse 16.— Thy rod: With which he had worked 
the other miracles. 

Verse 19.— The angel; The divine presence which 
manifested itself in the pillar of cloud is sometimes 
called ‘‘The Lord” (13: 21), and «The Angel of 
God,” just as in the burning bush we read both of 
*-God,” and of ‘‘the Angel of the Lord” (3 : 2). 

Verse 20.—Came not near: Restrained by divine 
power. 

Verse 21.—Divided: God used the east wind to 
bring about the necessary conditions for the crossing 
of the sea. ‘This is what is generally called ‘‘a me- 
diate miracle,” God employing natural means for the 
exercise of his supernatural and miraculous power. 
While the natural aspects of the situation are men- 
tioned in the narrative, there can be no doubt that 
the process effected was strictly miraculous and 
supernatural, 

Verse 22.—A wal/: No doubt a metaphorical ex- 
as ag for protection and defense. In 15:8 and 

salm 78 : 13 we, have a similar poetical phrase. 


Verse 24.—Lovked forth: The word is used of 
looking from a window (Prov. 7 : 6, or of God looking 
from heaven (Psa. 14; 2). It expresses the interest 
and action of God on behalf of his peuple. 

Verse 28.—Ad/ the host: The narrative nowhere 
says that Pharaoh himself had gone in. It is hardly 
likely that the king would have placed himself in a 
position of danger. Only the chariot force is actually 
said to have entered the bed of the sea, and it is 
thought that the Egyptian infantry had not entered. 
Not a single Egyptian who actually entered the dry 
bed of the sea was saved, and all that the Israelites 
saw of the army that tiiey had so much feared was a 
mass of corpses thrown up by the tide, 


Wycuirre CoLiece, Toronto, 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


The ** Get-Alongs.""-— Zhe angel of God, who went 
before (v. 19). An angel-guided people is one thing, 
but a people floundering along is another thing. 
Jane Addams tells of an innocent young girl who 
came to Chicago and was met by an angel of the 
devil and guided to the very door of hell. Another 
imnocent young girl came to Philadelphia and was 
met at the station by an angel of God, put there 
by the Young Woman's Christian Association and 
was lovingly looked after. ‘The ae girl did 
not know Christ. She was a ‘‘member of the 
dancing club at home.” The Philadelphia girl did 
know Christ. She was a ‘*member of the Sunday- 
school at home.” You can have before you for 
guide whichever angel you prefer (Psa. 27: 11; 2 
Tim. 2: 7). ‘*Some folks always seem to get along 
somehow or other,” I heard Seth Robbins say. When 
I looked into the matter I found Seth’s ** get alongs” 
were those who have the angel of the Lord on before. 
And why every one should not prefer a nice ‘get 
along” to a scramble and tumble over the briers and 
rocks of life is a mysterytome. ‘I’ve got no use for 
religion,” said the seedy one. ‘‘ Yes, you look it,” I 
réplied, 


** Foolishness.”",— Darkness to them... light by 
night to these (Auth, Ver., v. 20), It depends upon 
what side you are on inthis world. God's presence 
and care of the good is darkness tothe wicked. They 
can’t see it. So some of them write ridiculous rub- 
bish, ‘They hold Christians in about the same con- 
tempt that the Egyptians held the Hebrews. One 
fellow said I was in ‘‘this religious business for the 
money that was init”!!! I have a class of twelve 
boys of about thirteen years in Rock Run Mission. 
I am trying to make noble men out of them. What 
a es light I bask in, and what fun we have! 
‘*What Ridgway sees in that gang of ragamuffins 
gets me,” said Arthur Boyd. A job of boy-saving 
and character-building is all darkness tohim. That's 
what comes from being with the Egyptians. ‘The 
opinion of the man in darkness has no weight in the 
land of light. No one cares for the views of the 
naked African king upon our civilization. And who 
cares what the underworld thinks of the children of 
light. When some onerails out of the darkness, smile 
and whisper, ‘‘ To be sure, it is just what God says” 
(t Cor, 1: 18 to 2: 15). 


Fun.— 7khe waters were divided (v. 21). The live- 
liest joy of being one of ‘‘ the chosen” is to see waters 
divide and pile up and you pass through. There is 
a zest about it no other sport has. Walk right up to 
the obstacle and it opens as to a king and through 

ou go, ‘This wa the fun of Hudson Taylor, George 
Miller and many more. The fun of faith. It is 
what all successful men talk about. When biographies 
of the great are written the opening of Red Seas is 
the kernel of the whole life-story. The Chicago man 
sat by the ashes of his business. ‘‘He trusted in 
God and went ahead.’”’ That Philadelphia man faced 
bankruptcy. ‘He conducted his Sunday-sclool as 
usual, and help came Monday morning.” Join a 
company of reminiscent old fellows, and their whole 
talk is of the opening of Red Seas. Note the joy of 
the recital. Perhaps this is the reason why ninety 
percent of successful business men are Christian and 
ninety percent have been in ‘‘deep water” (Prov. 
10:7; Psa. 37: 4, 1%, 37). 


Behind the Walls.— 7he waters were a wall unto 
them (v. 22). In God’s hands a killing thing be- 
comes a saving thing. ‘' Drowning in a sea of trou- 
bles.” God makes *‘troubles” walls to those who 
obey him. The avalanches were walls to the Swiss 
struggling for liberty. The sea was a wall to the 
Low Countries fighting for religion. ‘The snows were 
a wall to Russia as she resisted the world conqueror. 
The catacombs were a wall to the early Christians. 
When Claverhouse hunted the Covenanters the 
storms and mists were walls. Poverty has proved 
a wall to thousands of the noblest men the world has 
geventes. Joseph’s jail was awall to him. David's 

ife of dodging Saul. When any of you fellows who 


are on God’s side find yourselves in the Joseph jail 
or on the David jump possess your soul in patience. 
Yeu are on your way through the Red Sea. 


In the 
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morning you will find yourself on the other 
side (Isa. 24:15; Luke 21 : 19). 


On the Inside.— Let us flee (v. 25). There 
is a time to get out and a time when you 
can’t get out. Ask the stock markt fellow. 
Many an ‘* Egyptian’’ has followed the in- 
siders into a Ked Sea of ‘‘investment,’’ only 
to find later there is no getting out. What 
would you think of a speculator who would 
not get on the real ‘‘inside’’ if he had a 
chance, on the ‘light’? side. .Well, God 
wants to let every fellow on the ‘inside,”’ 
on the ‘*ground floor’’ (Matt. 6 : 33; 
1 Kings 3:13). ‘There is no specusation 
when you actually know. So insiders have 
a dead sure thing with big dividends, Only 
outside of God is gamble and speculation. 
God's friends can go through waters which 
overwhelm those not on his side, ‘The busi- 
ness panic of 1892 was the making of many 
of our great business men of to-day. Yet 
that same panic handed the pistol, the 
poison, and the river to other men who had 
no Hand to wall the trouble for them, 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist inthe con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
poring the acceptance of material, and the 
year's lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp, 


Unrecognized.— Before they call, I will 
answer (Golden Text). Sometimes the Lord's 
answer has really come, but we have not 
prayed for eyes to see it. It has not come 
quite in the dress we expected, and there- 
fore we did not know it. A friend was ap- 
pointed to meet me at a railway station, Ile 
looked for a man in clerical attire, and we 
wandered about, little knowing that we were 
brushing shoulders with éach other all the 
time. He thought I had not arrived, but I 
was there in another dress, And, therefore, 
it is well to look at our ordinary circum- 
stances when they do not come to us in 
familiar and expected guise.—Achsa JL. 
Me Dowell, Tillsonburg; Ont., Can. From 
Dr. Jowett, in The Christian Guardian, 

When the Answer Began.— Before they 
call, Twill answer (Golden Text), During 
the Boxer uprising in China, some mission- 
aries were in imminent danger of their lives in 
alarge city, and knew no wayof escape, But 
their Master had known Jong before. A na- 
tive Christian came rushing into the com- 
pound with the news that a caravan was at 
the gate of the city, ready to start upon the 
journey across the Desert of Gobi, but the 
trader was unexpectedly unable to go, and 
was anxious to dispose of the caravan. , The 
missionaries hastened to the spot, and 
‘‘there,’’ ns one of them said, ** was the 
caravan which the Lord had provided for 
us,’’ even servants and provisions, Thus 


weeks before these servants of the Lord had | 


known or thought of their future need, their 
Lord had been preparing for them, and after 
several weary weeks, he’ brought them all, 


meti and women, ‘in safety ‘‘ unto the haven | 


of rest’’ and civilization, ‘* where they would 
be.’’  ** Before they had called,’’ **he was 
answering them,’’ and ‘the is the same 
Lord, yesterday, to-day, and forever,’’— 
Loutsa N. Crittenden, Clhfton Springs, 
N.Y. 

The Everlasting Arms. 2e/ore they call, 
L will answer (Golden Text), The female 
eagle often crowds her fledgling out of tbe 
nest and over the edge of the cliff, allowing 
it to fall, that it may be compelled to use its 
wings. But she watches its downward 
plunge, and, sweeping toward the earth, she 
expands her wings to the utmost, and rising 
from beneath catches the falling, trembling 
bird on her own mother pinions, and soars 
with it to the eyrie. So Jehovah’s wisdom 
and love led and educated his people. He 
was training them to use their wings ; urging 
and encouraging, aiding and directing their 
feeble efforts till they should dare longer and 
sublimer flights. At the Red Sea he bore 
them over on his pinions. When they felt 
themselves falling to destruction he was 
spreading ‘‘ everlasting arms’’ beneath them 
and lifting them out of danger and want.— 
M. Luella Hunter, Joppa, Md. From Dr. 
A. T. Pierson, in Record of Christian Work, 

God's Mother-Love.—:2/ore they call, Z 
will answer (Golden Text), My baby can- 
not talk; she can only cry and hold out her 
arms. Ste cannot tell me what she wants, 
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and often she does not know. Itis-no smal! 
part of her mother’s business to find out what 
she wants and get it for her, if it will, not 
hurt her, Now I do not believe that any one, 
not even a mother, is kinder than God, who 
made mothers. I believe that God does not 
wait for us to ‘ask him’ for what we’ want, 
since we have not the words; nor even to 
know what we want, since often all we know 
is that we are not satisfied, or happy. I be- 
lieve that God is always thinking, patiently 
thinking, brooding, over our possible desires, 
that he may discover them, and fulfil them.— 
Mrs. WW. H. Hipple, Hartford, Conn. From 
Amos R,. Wells’ ** Two-Minute Talks.”” The 
prize for this week is awarded to this illus- 
tration, 


Can You Explain This?—And Moses 
stretched out his hand over the sea; and Jeho- 
vah caused the sea to go back... and made 
the sea dry land (vy, 21). In his great ad- 
dress, ‘* The Making of a Man,’’ the Hon, 
William J. Bryan advises young men, when 
challenged by unbelievers to explain the 
mysteries of the Bible, to ask them in turn 
to explain the everyday occurrence on the 
farm, how ‘*a red cow can eat green grass, 
and give white milk which can be made into 
yellow butter.’’ A thing may be true, even 
though you cannot explain how, nor under- 
stand why.—A. W. Cooper, Allentown, Pa. 
From The Christian Endeavor World. 


How Leyden Was Saved. 7Zhus /eho- 
vah saved Israel (14: 31). The Dutch re- 
garded the raising of the siege of Leyden as 
a manifest proof of the Almighty Hand. “The 
spring tides were beginning to pass, and the 
Dutch fleet could not get near the famished 
city, when a southwest gale began to blow, 
and piled the waters of the North Sea on the 
shores of Holland. The water rose fifteen 
inches ahove the level of the normal spring 
tides ; the ships sailed through the destroyed 
dykes across the fields. ‘he naval battle 
| raged amid-the branches of orchards and the 
| chimney-stacks of half-submerged farm- 
| houses; but Leyden was saved.—W. 2X. 
| Clark, Huddersfield, Eng. From the Rev. 
R. Bruce Taylor, M.A. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A.,:D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


By peradventure the people repent when 
they see war (43:17). Within recent 
years civil war and insurrection ‘in 
Armenia and Syria have revealed a similar 
timidity and nervelessness among those who 
havé long been in a state of ‘servitude under 
‘Turkish tyranny. In the same way the 
Moslem peasantry of Egypt used to tremble 
before the more warlike Soudanese, and a 
delirium of joy came over them when under 
British leading, and with their superior 
weapons and training, they found that they 
could at last face and disperse their old 
enemy. 

Wherefore hast thou dealt thus with us, 
to bring us forth out of 7 0 (14: 11.) 
Fear, anger and fanaticism affect Orientals 
with great intensity at the time. Those who 
try to help them in the improvement of their 
social and political conditions, or in mission- 
ary or educational service, expect to encoun- 
ter from time to time these sudden and vio- 
lent reactions, in which past favors are all 
forgotten and repudiated. 

The waters were a wall unto them on their 
right hand, and on their left (v. 22). On 
each side of the bank laid bare by the east 
wind the waters would appear in the dark- 
ness to rise up like a black wall. The Tal- 
mudic tradition here inserts a ‘purple 
patch,’’ to the effect that the Lord put fruit 
trees along the water avenue hanging with 
apples and pomegranates, which the Is- 
raelites plucked as they passed along ! 

And he took off their chariot wheels, and 
thev drove them heavily (v. 25). ‘Those 
familiar with the locality say that the shore 
abounds in quicksands, and the sand crust 
| having been broken by the passing of the 
| Israelites, the surface became a mire in 
| which the wheels sank deeply. 
| And Israel saw the great work which the 
| Lord did upon the Egyptians (v. 31). In 
the Hebrew the word translated ‘‘ work ”’ is 
| **hand,’’ and from this the rabbis deduced 
fin their usual style that the deStruction at 
|'the Red Sea was five times greater than that 
' caused by the plagues in Egypt. '' For did 





not the magicians say of the plague of lice 

that it was woo a of God (8: 19), and 

has not the hand got five fingers ? 
ALEXANDRIA, Eoypt. 


. 
Visiting the Lesson Sce:.2s 


In looking over the stereoscopic photo- 
gra hs, it seems to me that they give ab- 
solutely final facts. They are so realistic 
and natural that one feels as if he is be- 
holding the actual scenery: so realistic is 
the scene made that he obtains the inspi- 
ration which actual sight gives.—John L. 
Bates, Ex-Governor of Massachusetts. 
UTHORITIES differ in opinion as to 
the exact place where the Israelites 
crossed the Red Sea. It is probable 
that the configuration of the land near the 
north end of the sea has changed a good 
deal since Moses’ time. We may, however, 
feel sure that the emigrants saw something 
of the seashore district before moving east- 
‘ward on a cross-country trail. ‘the number 
jo on our map marks a point where modern 
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caravans often pause on their way to the 
Sinai monastery. Standing there and look- 
ing west, we find the Red Sea waters spread 
out before us, rippling and sparkling in ‘the 














*| sunshine, just as they may kave rippled and 


sparkled before the eyes of Moses and his 
kinsmen. Low waves are rolling in from 
the west and breaking into foam on the rocks 
and the pebbly beach at our feet. Some 
Bedouins (distant kinsmen of those old He- 
brews, and looking much like them) have 
paused here with laden camels, to bathe 
their dusty feet. The water is too salt to be 
drinkable. 

We are facing toward Egypt, but the 
Pharaoh’s land is too far away to be seen. 
If the Israelites looked back from this 
ground,—as is quite possible,—they must 
have been thankfully conscious that the 
country of their bondage, like the time of 
their bondage, had vanished into the past. 
A new chapter in national and individual 
life had begun. The hymn of deliverance, 
which has come down to us in Exodus 15, 
must have expressed the exultation of every 
patriotic heart. 

Use a stereograph entitled ‘* Looking 
across the Red Sea from Sinai peninsula 
west toward Egypt.’’ 

The Underwood Travel System is, under this 
heading, applied as usual to the lessons of the 
year. ‘he use of the stereographs will be found 
a most practical help toward making the lesson- 
places real. Forty-five places will be visited 
during 1913; the forty-five stereographs cost 
$7.50, and if they are all ordered at one ‘time, 
a cloth-bound, gold-lettered case is given free. 
‘Twelve places will be described with the lessons 
of this third quarter; cost, $2. The five for 
August cost 84 cents. Less than three in one 
order are 20 cents each, Stereoscopes, 85 cents 
each. Lantern slides of the same scenes can 
also be supplied—plain slides, 50 cents each ; 
sepia-tinted, 55 cents; colored, $1.10. In orders 
for twenty-five or more, prices are—plain slides, 
40 cents ; sepia, 45 cents ; colored, $1. Postage 
or express will be prepaid on all orders for 
stereographs or stereoscopes. Address The 
Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A book that has attracted wide notice is 
** Reasonable Biblical Critictsm,’’ by Willis 
J. Beecher, D.D. It may be obtained from 
The Sunday School Times Co., the publish- 
ers, at $1.50 net, postpaid. Send for a copy 
*‘on approval.”” A postal-card order will 
be sufficient. 
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One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


‘By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. » 


ROSSING THE Question SEa.—Draw 

a large outline map of the Red Sea, 

using a sheet of manilla paper mounted 

on pasteboard, Transform it into a ‘* Ques- 
tion Sea’’ by pasting question slips across it. 
The following questions on the lesson will 
be written each on a slip of paper, and fast- 
ened to the map in order, beginning at the 
Egyptian side ; only the tip of each slip—the 


upper tip—will be attached to the.map, so - 


that the questions may be easily removed by 
the pupils, read aloud, and answered. The 
pupils will take turns in tearing off the slips, 
and will vie with one another to see which 
one, at the end of the hour, will hold the 
largest number of answered question slips. 
Here are the questions : 

How many Israelites left Egypt under 
Moses? Who was the Pharaoh at the time ? 
In what year was it? Where was their 
rendezvous? How had they obtained from 
the Egyptians some pay for their long serv- 
ice? In what direction did they first set 
out ? What three routes through the wil- 
derness to Canaan were before them? Why 
was the upper route impracticable? Why 
was the middle route out of the question ? 
What turned the Israelites southward? At 
what point did the mountains keep the Is- 
raelites from further advances southward ? 
What prevented the Israelites from turning 
back the way they had come? How did 
Moses encourage the Israelites? What di- 
rection did God give to the Israelites? What 
wonderful guide had the people had in their 
march? What new position did the pillar 
of cloud and fire take? Why?> How were 
the waters of the sea driven back? What 
natural means did God use for the miracle ? 
What prevented the Israelites from attacking 
the Ilebrews on the flanks as they crossed ? 
What happened to the Egyptians as they 
tried to cross after the Israelites? What 
effect had this wonderful event on tle re- 
ligious faith of the Israelites? What effect 
had thjs occurrence on the people’s rela- 
‘tion to Moses? How does this event rank 
among the happenings in the history of the 
Hebrews? What that corresponds to the 
Exodus happens in the life of every Chris- 
tian ? . 

AUBURNDALE, Mass, 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘** Children of the heavenly King.” 
‘* Forward ! be our watchword." 
‘**God is the refuge of his saints."’ 
**God moves in a mysterious way."’ 
‘* He leadeth me : O blessed thought."’ 
‘* How firm a foundation, ye saints of the 
Lord."’ 
** T could not do without thee."’ 
‘* Lead, kindly Light, amid. the encircling 
gloom.’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book ‘ Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 77 : 5-10 (156 : 7-10). 
Psalin 136 : 1-8 (291 : 1, 2, 4). 
Psalm 40 : 1-6 (84: 1-3)... 
Psalm 106 : 7-11 (218 : 3-7). 
Psalm 98 : 1-6 (197 : 1-4). 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


APrayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 
we thank thee for the Red Sea crossings that 
thou hast made for us in these beset and doubt- 
ing lives of ours. How ashamed we have been 
of our complaints ! How loving thou hast been 
when we had no vision to see thy hand in strong 
guidance, and no sensitiveness to its touch ! 
Forgive our uneasy forebodings, our petty com- 
plaining. May we trust thee without seeing, 
follow thee without asking thy whole plan, as 
we rise to leave any bondage in which we have 
been held captive. In Jesus’ name, we pray. 
Amen, 


After the Lesson.—A little girl stands out- 
side the closed door of a room she wants to 
enter. Her head comes only to the door- 
knob, and that door-knob seems very big to 
her small hands as she tries in vain to turn 
it. No, she must give up. She cannot open 
the door. And suddenly the knob turns, the 
door swings open, and father is smiling down 
at her. It wasn’t so hard, after’ all,—at 
least not hard for him,—but quite impossible 
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LESSON FOR AUG. 17 (Exod. 13 : 17 to 14 : 32) 


for her if he had not been there. I press 
to-day against a closed door, beat upon it 
vainly in my own strength, see that I cannot 
open it as it stands there across my life-path, 
when suddenly it swings back, and I know 
tuat my Heavenly Father knows, and has 
answered, Can you study this Red-Sea 
crossing lesson without a thrill of joy because 
the Jehovah of that brave journey is ours, 
too? It gives me courage to know that my 
problem is not beyond him, that he guides 
now as then. What is it that looks too hard 
fer you as you face the coming week? God 
understands all about it. Can you not leave 
ittohim? See: 





BEFORE /knswer- 
TRUST HIM! 











Why not try that as we may never have 
done before? Our Red Sea isn’t harder for 
him than the Israelites’ was, 


PHILADELPHIA, « 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON ‘TEACHING.—God is always near 
to hear and answer his children, 

Introduction,— Have you seen a 

baby learning to walk? Mother watches 

every step. Baby may not know that mother 

is so near, but if he stumbles or becomes 

frightened she follows so close that before 

baby can fall or call she catches him and 
keeps him from harm, 

The Heavenly Father watches his chil- 
dren in the same loving way. He sees when 
danger comes, and keeps close, ready to 
help any moment, He has promised: ‘ Be- 
fore they call, I will answer.’’ 

Review.—God was very near to the chil- 


dren of Israel the night of the. Passover. 


‘(Help the children to recall the incidents.) 
After éating the Passover lamb they picked 
up their bundles and started in a great hurry. 
It seemed strange to be marching away from 
Egypt. God was watching every atep, ready 
t> help when they needed him. epeat : 
** Ile that keepeth Israel will neither slum- 
ber nor sleep’? (Psa. 121: 4). 

Lesson Story.—<At last God’s people were 
on their way to the promised land. They 
were not marching by the shortest way, lest 
they shoukl see war and become frightened. 
Tivy believed God, and that he had sent 
Moses to be their leader, Their journey, 
the longest way round, would take them 
through the very same land where Moses 
took care of the sheep in Midian, the land 
he knew so well, 

They had remembered Joseph’s last re- 
quest, that when they left Egypt they should 
eorry his bones to bury them in the promised 
land. 

‘They had been slaves so long that they 
hardly knew how to march, ‘They could not 
ro fast with their little children, cattle, and 
sheep. ‘They kept going pretty steadily un- 
til they came to the Red Sea. Here they 
stopped to rest, with a high mountain on 
cither side and the sea in front. It seemed 
a safe place for a camp. 

When the sun was hot they noticed a dark 
cloud above them to shield them like a great 
umbrella, At night the cloud became bright. 
It was God’s way of letting them know that 
he was near by day and by night. Sine: 


** God is always near me 
In the darkest night ; 
He can see me just the same 
As bv midday light.”’ 
(Carols: Leyda Pub. Co., Chicago; 25 cents.) 


Soon after the children of Israel had gone 
King Pharaoh felt sorry that he had told 
them to go, He ordered six hundred chariots 
and many soldiers to hurry after them and to 
bring them back. From the camp by the 
Red Sea the children of Israel saw them 
coming. What should they do? Where 
should they go? They were greatly afraid. 
They could not turn back; there were 
mountains on both sides and water in front 
ofthem. Like children, they complained to 
Moses, saying, ‘‘ Why did you bring us out 
of Egypt to be killed? We would have been 
better off if we had stayed there.’’ All they 
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could do was to pray to God. Don’t you 
wish they had known our song: 


‘* Need I ever know a fear, 
Night and day my Father's near. 
od sees | God sees !"’ 
(Carols.) 


The wonderful cloud turned its bright side 
toward the children of Israel, and the dark 
side toward Pharaoh’s army. . They could 
not find the children of Israel during the 
night. Moses said to his people: ‘‘ Fear 
not, stand still, and see how Jehovah will 
fight for you.’ Be still, hold your peace, God 
is near to help us,’’ Moses stretched his rod 
over the sea, 

All night such a strong wind blew that it 
made a path through the water. God said 
to Moses, ‘‘ Tell the people to go forward.”’ 
The bright cloud showed them where to go. 
They followed Moses, and safely reached 
the other side. Toward morning the Egyp- 
tians started to follow them. The heavy 
chariot wheels sunk in the ground or came 
off. The frightened Egyptians tried to turn 
back, but Moses stretched out his rod again; 
the waters came back and covered the path 
before the Egyptians could get away. Next 
morning many dead bodies were washed 
up on shore. , 

The Lord, Jehovah, heard, answered, and 
saved the children of Israel. They had 
safely gotten away from Egypt, and had 
crossed the Red Sea, They felt so thank- 
ful that they worshiped and sang a joyful 
psalm unto God. The women gathered 
around Moses’ sister, Miriam, and praised 
God with their timbrels. It was a happy 
time. Their songs meant the same as our 
song : 

** God will take care of you 
Through every day, 
O'er all the way.” 


Hand-work.—Make a picture of the sea 
and the children of Israel safely on the 
shore. Make the cloud, and write, ‘‘God 
Sees.’’ 


CHICAGO, 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


O-DAY we study of the great Hebrew 
nation leaving Egypt. How many 
had come down into Egypt? How 

many years had they remained? Liow many 
were leaving Egypt? What good had been 
accomplished by this sojourn? Where are 
they now going? Who is guiding them? 
How? 

Then with maps out explain the possible 
routes to Canaan. Note the conditions of 
the country along various routes. Have the 
girls select which one ‘*seemeth good.’’ But 
Jehovah did not choose this way of the Phil- 
istines, hut he chose instead the wilderness 
path. Surely it was a strange choice, but 
it must ,have been for their good. Let us 
see. 

Find Jehovah’s reason for avoiding this 
short, easy way through the land of the Philis- 
tines. What effect would such an army of 
wanderers have on any land through which 
they and their flocks passed? Why were 
these people not in condition to fight suc- 
cessfully now? What would have been 
the effect on many timid ones if at the 
beginning there had been even the possibil- 
ity of war? 

It must have been hard to convince the 
people that the wilderness way was best. 
How are girls’ lives sometimes led through a 
wilderness path? What makes that way 
seem like a wilderness? Do you think that 
Jehovah chose that way as best? Name 
some benefits to the wanderers that came 
from the wilderness path. Over and over 
again we must remember, ‘‘ Ile leadeth me, 
O blessed thought.’? Have this hymn read 
or recited. Mark and memorize Psalm 
37: 5- 
Then came a strange command. Show 
from the map that the Hebrews were to turn 
back, apparently to be ‘shut in.’? Explain 


| the ‘*shut in’’ position. Even Pharaoh con- 


cluded that they were entangled. Itseemed 
so. What did he, therefore, decide to do? 
Have the girls tell of the pursuit by the 
Egyptians, and give the effect of their ap- 
proach upon the Israelites. Note how Moses 
is blamed again. Note that when faith in 
God departs, courage follows. Emphasize 
Moses’ answer and his great faithh Memo- 
rize Moses’ assurance. ; 
Some people, like Pharaoh, have an idea 
that a ‘shut in”’ position is a ‘*shut out” 
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for Jehovah’s power. Sometimes Tehovab 
directs us to be ‘‘shutin.’’ Perhaps in such 
cases Jehovah wishes toe show to some one 
his great power, as he did to Pharaoh. What 
did Jehovah do to save his people under 
these circumstances? Let the girls tell of 
that mighty east wind. Explain the natural 
features of the land and sea. Thus in a 
‘*shut in’? corner Jehovah performed a great 
miracle. 

Then I told my girls of ‘‘ Aunt Jennie,”’ 
who has been a ‘shut in’’ for over thirty 
years. But her patience and cheerfulness 
and peace are evidences of Jesus Christ’s 
power as great as this crossing. Nothing but 
Jesus Christ’s power could produce such re- 
sults under such circumstances. 

Then have the girls read the victory song 
(Exod, 15). Picture Miriam and the women 
with timbrels answering the song of the men. 
It always means victory to follow Jesus 
Christ. Can you be sure of the same help ? 
Hear his promise (Isa. 65 : 24). 

Write: If Jehovah leads me in wilderness 
paths, I will ——. 

Though Jehovah, my leader, seems to 
direct my path apparently away from my 
goal, I know 

Though Jehovah may shut me in a narrow 
life, I can always be sure of ——. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

Read Exodus 15 : 22-27. What happened 
at Marah? What covenant did Jehovah 
make there? 

Read Exodus 16: 1-3. Which seemed more 
important to these people at this time, their 
physical comfort or their soul ? 

Read Exodus 16 : 4-16. How did Jeho- 
vah answer this murmuring ? 

Read Exodus 16 : 16-20. What provi- 
sions were made for gathering ? 

Read Exodus 16 : 21-30, What provi- 
sions were made for Sabbath observance? 
Did ail obey? 

Read Exodus 16 ; 31-36. 
bread called? 

Read John 6: 48-51. Memorize verse 48, 
How is Jesus Christ like manna? How is 
he greater? 


PHILADELPHIA, 





What was this 


Pucker’s ‘‘ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William 0. Rogers 


EACHER began the lesson last Sunday 
with a conundrum: ‘* Why is_ the 
Jewish Passover like the Fourth of 

July??? 

‘+ Oh, I know,’’ spoke up Bert, ‘* because 
it’s the nation’s birthday.’’ 

Then we had six review questions on how 
the Israelites came to be in Egypt, why they 
were slaves, what finally made Pharaoh let 
them go, and how they came to be ready to 
start off in the middle of the night that way. 

Teacher said it was a wonderful night and 
a strange procession. Ile told how one time 
he saw the immigrants landing at Ellis Island 
with all kinds of bags and bundles, etc., and 
he thought the Israelites must have looked 
like that. 

He had us tell what would have been the 
most interesting sight to us if we had been 
looking on. Skinny said he knew he should 
have laughed to see the women trying to 
carry their bread-dough along. Bumps was 
thinking about all that jewelry they had bor- 
rowed and pinned on to themselves. But 
Carl declared he would rather have seen the 
little children dancing along, so glad be- 
cause when they grew up they wouldn’t 
have to work in the brick-yards nor be hit 
by the old taskmasters. 

‘*] don’t see how you can call that jew- 
elry business borrowing,’’ burst out Bull- 
dog, ‘‘when they walked off with it and 
never brought it back. I’d call that plain 
stealing.”’ 

‘¢*So would I, George,’”’ agreed teacher, 
‘sif they had tried tu deceive about it. But 
you see the Egyptians were so anxious to get 
rid of them that they just gave them the jew- 
elry without any thought of ever getting it 
back. It was a kind of back-pay for all the | 
brick they had made for nothing.’’ 

‘s There was another interesting thing in 
that procession,’’ suggested teacher. ‘* Look 
at Exodus 13: 19.’’ 

So we had a race for it. Skinny and I ran | 
a dead heat. We both read it together, and | 
i teacher told how Joseph’s body had been | 
waiting all those years for this very time. 
Now it was part of the procession. 
| Next, Bert and Fred brought out the map | 
they had made. I tell you, it was a dandy. ! 
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It was on a board about two feet square. 
They had painted all the lakes and rivers 
with blue paint. For the sandy deserts they 


| put glue on the board and sprinkled real 


sand on it. The mountains were made of 
chewing-gum, chewed up and glued on in 
the right places. 

Teacher showed where 
started, where they were 
God turned them right o 
direction, 

‘* Why was that?’ asked Skinny. 

‘*I’m going to ask you that in a minute,’’ 
teacher answered. ‘‘ First, let’s find out 
what happened.” 

So we told how they got caught between 
the mountains, with the Red Sea in front, 
and how old Pharaoh changed his mind and 
came charging down after them, It sure 
did look bad for them. And we told the rest 
of the story about their getting across all 
right, and the Egyptians being drowned, 

** Now, do you see why God led them this 
way?’’ asked teacher. 

‘*Looks like it was a trap to settle old 
Pharaoh forever,’’ ventured Bert. ‘If 
they’d gone the near way, he’d have caught 
them sure. 

Teacher said that was a good answer, and 
that what looks to us best isn’t always so in 
the long run. ‘* Whichever way God leads 
is the best way,”’ he explained, ‘‘no matter 
how dangerous it may look,’’ 

Then he drew this picture on the board ; 
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THE SAFEST WAY 


‘* Boys,’’ he said, ‘*‘ whenever you find the 
path of duty getting rough and a Red Sea of 
trouble ahead, just remember God will find 
some way to lead you through, and say : 


***T know not what awaits me, 
I would not if I might. 
I'd rather walk with God in the dark. 
‘Than walk alone in the light.’ "’ 


‘It’s pretty hard to swallow that yarn 
about the sea going back,’’ grumbled , Bull- 
dog. ‘‘I’d like to have seen it.”’ 

**T’ll tell you what I saw once,’’ replied 
teacher, So he went on about one time 
when he was at the seashore, and how the 
water went back and back till he walked 
along on the sandy beach that had been 
entirely under water when he first got there. 

‘*Oh, that’s just the tide,’’? exclaimed 
Bulldog, disgusted. 

‘*But how did God make it go back?’’ 
teacher persisted. 

‘** Professor Eastman says it’s the attraction 
of the moon heaping up the water somewhere 
else,’’ admitted Bulldog. 

‘*Isn’t that a hard yarn to swallow?”’ 
laughed teacher, and Bulldog looked foolish. 

**T guess God has lots of ways of doing 
things,’’ he grinned. 

‘*Now, another reason for leading the 
Israelites down in this direction,’’ suggested 
teacher, 

By this time Bert had run on to that verse 
in Exodus 13: 17 that says God was afraid 
to have the people go up against the Philis- 
tines till they had learned to fight battles. 
So teacher had him read it, and explained 
that God was taking the Israelites down to 
his school at Mt. Sinai where Moses had 
learned humility, and where they could be 
taught what a nation ought to know about 
laws, government, etc. 

** Too easy a success is bad for any one,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ and often when our plans fail it 
may be God holding us back to teach us some 
needed lesson,”’ 

He started to tell about one time when his 
plans got all upset, and he learned some 
good lessons by it, but the bell cut him off in 
the middle of the story, and he just had time 
to say, ‘* Never fret at the lessons learned 
this way, for in the school of hindrances the 
teacher is our Heavenly Father.”’ 

Then he gave us each a home-study slip. 
These are the questions: What does manna 
mean? What was it like? How much was 
an omer? Howdid they cookmanna? Ilow 
did the manna teach them to keep the sal - 
bath? How many rules about the miai.na 
did the people break? What plan did they 
have for remembering the manna when they 
got to Canaan ? 


West TERRE Haute, IND. 
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Professor Erdman’s Bible Class 


By Charles R. 


Erdman, D.D. 


J 


‘* From the Nile to Nebo,’’ by Dr. Frank- 
lin E. Hoskins.- (The Sunday School Times 
Co., $3.) 

The National Geographic Magazine, De- 
cember, 1909. Article by Dr. Hoskins, 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 





The Completed Redemption 


S ‘THE last lesson (August roth) gave 

the historic occasion and the origin of 

‘*the Passover,’’ our present lessén, 

**Crossing the Red Sea,’’ may include 

‘*the song of triumph.’’ We should there- 

fore read with care, as the subject of our 
study, Exodus 12: 43 to 15: 21. 

The narrative opens with an extended ref- 
erence to ‘* the passover’’ (12: 43 to 13 : 16). 
It contains two or three significant additions 
to the regulations and suggestions of this na- 
tional festival. It provides that every Israel- 
ite shall keep the feast, but that no foreigner 
can have part in the celebration until he and 
all his household have been accepted and 
sealed as belonging to the people of God 
(12 : 43-51). 

The memorial character of the feast is fur- 
ther emphasized, and renewed stress laid 
upon the exclusion of leaven from all homes 
during the celebration (13 : 3-10). 

Then follows the narrative of the journey 
of Israel from Succoth to Etham, and a 
statement of the direction, the nature and 
the method of the guidance which God gra- 
ciously granted his people (13 : 17-22). 

The main portion of the lesson, however, 
is found in the fifteenth chapter of Exodus, 





which records the passage of the Red Sea, 

We note the encampment of Isracl by the | 

sea, in obedience to the word of God (14: 
9); the pursuit by Pharaoh and his hosts 


thea 5-9); the despair of the people and their | 
encouragement by Moses (14: 10-18); the | 
protection by the cloud (14: 19, 20); the 


crossing of the sea and the destruction of 
the Egyptians (14 : 21-29); the ascription to 
the Lord of the salvation wrought for Israel, 
and the record of the strengthened faith in 
him and in Moses (14 : 30, 31). 

This deliverance of Israel from Egypt, at 
the Passover, through the sea and the wil- 
derness, and into the distinct fatherland, 
has been for the believers in all ages a type 
and picture of the completed salvation pro- 
vided for them by our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Christ died for us; our Passover lamb -has 
been slain; and in one very true sense ev- 
ery believer is already saved (John § : 24; 
Rom, 8: 1; ‘Titus 3: 5; Rom, 3: 21-26; 
Eph, 2: 1-10). There is another sense in 
which we are now deing saved, as we are 
delivered daily from the assaults of our enemy 
and are being transformed into the likeness 
of Christ. (Rom. 7: 15 to 8:4; Phil, 2:12), 

There is a third sense in which we are yet 
to be saved, when we shall be delivered ‘not 
only from the guilt and power, but from the 
results and presence of sin, when we shall be 
like him for .we shall see him as he is (Rom. 
13:12; 1 Pet. 1: 3-73 Phil. 3 : 20-21; 1 John 
3:1, 2). 

Daily Studies 

Monday.—There is something very sug- 
gestive in the reference to the Passover 
which begins the section of Scripture se- 
lected for our study this week. No foreigner 
could partake of the feast, but every Israelite 
must keep it (12: 43-51). So obviously a// 
believers should partake of the Supper of our 
Lord (Matt. 26 : 27; Mark 14: 23), but ov/y 
believers should partake (1 Cor. II : 29, 
Rev. Ver.). Those who partake worthily 
are such as ‘‘discern,’’? in the bread and 
wine, symbols of the body and blood of the 
Lord they trust and love. As all who par- 
take are believers, the observance suggests 
their union in one body ; it is a communion 
(t Cor, 10: 16, 17). 

Tuesday. — There .are other important 
regulations relative to the Passover in the 
section which follows (Exod. 13 : 1-16). The 
one that is here mentioned for the first time 
suggests that the redeemed belong to the Lord. 
The particular provision referred to the first- 
born among the Israelites. As God saved 
them when the firstborn of the Egyptians 
perished, so they were Bre as belong- 
ing to God (Exod. 13 : S, 22-30; 36 : 
18-20; Num. 8: 15, 16). “Heete carefully the | 
provision for the redemption of these first- | 
born, and the peculiar significance of the 
py in relation to the priestly tribe of 
Levi (Num. 3: 44-51). How emphatic the 
teaching, therefore, that all who partake of 
the redemption of Christ belong to God as 
those who must render him holy priestly 





service in all their lives (1 Pet. 1: 13-19; 
1 Cor. 6 : 20). 

Wednesday.—The next section contains 
one of the most complete and striking mes- 
sages relative to divine guidance (Exod. 
13: 17-22). It was gracious guidance. Of 
the three possible routes from Egypt, God 
chose the one in which the people would 
not become absolutely discouraged. It was 
a longer way; it was not an easy way, but it 
was not too difficult (Exod. 13:17, 18). So 
God guides us (1 Cor. 10:13). ‘Ihe guid- 
ance was needed, The difficulty was not to 
find a ee, but to choose among so many 
paths (Exod, 13 : 18, 20). 


The guidance was conditioned upon faith 
(13: 19). The people evidently expected to 
reach the promised land. The means of 
guidance was the charivt of cloud in which 
God moved before his people (13 : 21, 22). 
How does God guide us? (Psa. 119: 105; 
Rom, 8: 14; Acts 16: 6-10; 9: 17.) 

Thursday.—Even the people who followed 
God's guidance and obeyed him found them- 
selves in great peril (Exod. 14: 1-9. The 
place of duty is often the place of danger. 
The disciples had obeyed the Lord, and he 

was with them on the sea when the storm 
broke (Matt. 8 : 23-27). The Israelites cried 
to the Lord in despair, and Moses brought 
them a message of reassurance and relief 
(Exod, 14: 10-13), It is well to cry to the 
Lord; it is better still to ‘** rest in the Lord 
and wait patiently for him’’ (Psa. 37 : 1-11; 
Phil. 4 : 6, 7). 

Friday,—The great deliverance, by which 
a way was opened through the sea for Israel, 
and the hosts of Egypt were destroyed, was 
wrought by the direct power and interven- 
tion of God (Exod. 14: 19-31). God used 
natural means (v. 21), but the act was all 
that we mean by miraculous. Our tempta- 
tion is to conceive of God as bound and lim- 
ited by natural laws, rather than freely acting 
through and by the powers of nature. 

Saturday.—According to the Epistle to 
the Ilebrews (11 ; 29), the deliverance of 
Israel at the Red Sea was wrought dy fa7th. 
As we again read Exodus 14: 10-22, it be- 
comes evident that the people of God must 
have believed the message brought to them 
through Moses, and must have exercised 
great faith in God as they followed Moses 
into the place of peril in which the hosts of 
Egypt were overwhelmed, Notice what is 
said of the relation of the people to Moses in 
1 Corinthians 10: 1, 2. ‘They should have 
been true to Moses. If we have been bap- 
tized into Christ and have accepted his lead- 
ership, we must beware of the temptations 
to disloyalty (1 Cor, 10 : I-13). 

Sunday. — We should study the great 
**Song of Redemption’’ (Exod. 15 : 1-21). 
Praise should follow sa/vation. The mem- 
ories of past mercies should make us con- 
fident ofdeliverances yettocome. Read also 
the other great ‘*Song of Moses’? (Deut. 
32: 1-43). Then read the ‘*Song of Moses 
and the Lamb’’ (Rev. 15: 1-8). The ‘‘sea 
of glass mingled with fire’’ was probably not 
suggested to John by ‘*a sunset on the Med- 
iterranean,’’ but by the memory of the sea 
which had overwhelmed the Egyptians and 
was turned to fire by the reflected cloud of 
glory. Here are pictured the martyrs who 
have suffered under the *Beast,’’ the last 
great enemy of Christ. Here is a suggestion 
of the salvation of all who are true to their 
Lord. 

Questions for Review 

1. Where besides» Exodus 12 do we find 
mention of the Passover? (Deut. 16: 1-8; 
Exod. 23:15; 34:18; Lev. 23:15; Num. 
9: I-14.) 

2. [low many Passovers are mentioned in 
the Gospel of John ? 

3. Where else beside Exodus 13 is men- 
tion made of ‘*‘ the pillar of fire ’’ ? 

4. Why does Pharaoh pursue Israel ? 

5. How did the Israelites show their faith ? 

6. Why do you regard the deliverance of 
Israel as miraculous ? 

7. What are the main thoughts in the 
**song of deliverance ’’ ? (Exod. 15 : I-21.) 


Books for Reference 


‘** Kadesh-Barnea,” by Dr. H.C. Trum- 
bull. (Scribners, $3.) 





For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 








August II to 17 

Mon.—Exod. 14: 19-31. Crossing the Red Sea. 

Impossible situations do not trouble God, 
for he is the God of the impossible, If human 
enterprise has accomplished against insur- 
mountable obstacles, how much more our 
God himself! The Red Sea experience not 
only taught the nations opposing Israel the 
strength of Jehovah, but gave Israel courage 
for all future time. 


May we, our loving Father, ever trust 
thee implicitly for all our future. When 
pursued by foes or surrounded by dangers 
may we go forward trusting thee without 
fear. May the wonderful lesson of the Red 
Sea deliverance teach us afresh the omnipo- 
tence of our God. Amen, 


Tues.—Exod. 13: 14-22. God Leads Israel. 

Ordinary things may be transformed by the 
divine indweHing. Clouds they had always 
seen, and fire, but now the cloud became a 
pillar of leadership daily, and no matter how 
dark the night the fiery pillar led, for God 
had entered them and made them live anew. 
Ordinary scenes become marvelous when 
God enters in, 


Eternal and infinite God, lead us away 
from the slavery of sin- into the freedom of 
loving service, and tif thy leadership be by 
the way of the wilderness may we ever see 
thy cloud by day and thy pillar by night. 
In thy name. Amen, 


Wed.—Exod. 14: 1-14, _ Pharaoh Pursues Israel. 

The impulses of sin are often feverish and 
crazed, Had Pharaoh stopped to-let reason 
have its way he would never have risked his 
army and_his chosen generals in following 
Israel. He little realized that in pursuing 
Israel he was really ge the Almighty 
to pursue him. 


Most holy and ever-loving God, we thank 
thee that human enemies cannot overcome 
those who follow thy commandsand put their 
trust in thee.’ We thank thee also that the 
weakness of our faith and our frail courage 
and despondency do not hinder thee from 
showing us thy salvation and protecting us. 
And we give thee praise and thanksgiving 
in the name of thy Son Jesus. Amen, 


Thurs.—Exod. 15 : 1-21. 
Israel’s Song of Deliverance. 

This great song of praise was warranted, 
and God’s name was honored. How soon 
the cry of weakness, fear, and discontent had 
changed: into the glad universal song of 
praise and gladness! And now the people 
not only believed in God, but in his servant, 
Moses, their leader. The eleventh-verse we 
should learn, for it defines God for us: 
**Glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, 
doing wonders,’’ 

Our gracious and loving Father, thou 
who didst save thy children Israel from the 
cruel hand of Egypt's king, grant tous con- 
fidence in thy present power to save us from | 
the forces and leaders of evil. May we not 
only trust thee, but give to thy leaders that 
confidence and loyalty which may mean ad- 
vance and victory for thee and thy coming 
kingdom, In Jesus’ name. Amen, 
Fri.—Matt. 8: 23-27: Mark 4 : 35-41. 

Disciples Saved from the Sea. 

These disciples were not strangers to the 
sea, They knew real danger. No wonder 
they marveled-at his power over wind and 
wave. Why do we let life’s winds and waves 
alarm us when with perfect calm he is rest- 
ing within our lives? 


Blessed Master, dismiss from our hearts, 
we ask thee; ali disturbance and alarm, 
May we know the blessed calm of trusting 
thee, and like the great ocean in its stillness 
and power may we be ever controlled and 
Jorceful. Inthyname, Amen, 





Sat.—Psa. 2. Jehovah Overwhelms His Enemies. 

This Psalm of the ages and nations closes 
with the promise, ‘ Blessed are all they that 
put their trust in him.’’ He is receiving to- 
day the ‘* heathen for his inheritance and the | 
uttermost parts of the earth for his posses- | 


AUG. 2, 1913 
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sion.” When we are wondering why more | 494 swept into the caverns of the deep, there 
who tave always heard his name are not | is another important process by which the 
eldin z ‘heir lives to him, tens of thousands | 5°# itself, in its own domain, is perpetually 
n Chi: a, Korea, India, and Africa are own- | Working for the health of the world, It is 
ing hir1 as King and God. set to purify the atmosphere; and so the 
winds, whose wings are heavy and whose 

breath is sick with the malaria of the lands 
over which they have blown, are sent out to 
range over these mighty pastures of the deep, 
to plunge and play with its rolling billows, 


Ete: val Father, strong to save, give fo us 
the wo. /t-wide vision of thy saving grace. 
Open the eyes of thy great church universal 
to the opportunity of the hour, and may the 
bands of the Far East have our help in this and dip their pinions over and over in its 
Meir hour of need. For thy sake, Amen. beotog coming There they rest when they 
Sun.—Rev. 15: 1-8 Sea of Glass. are weary, cradled into sleep on that vast 

This vivid and dramatic picture reveals to | swinging couch cf the ocean. There they 
us that old and sacred truth that God’s grace | rouse themselves when they are refreshed, 
and God’s wrath are not incongruous, but | and, lifting its waves upon their shoulders, they 
complementary, The all-loving One is the | dash it into spray with their hands, and hurl 
terrible One. To obey him means blessing. | it backward and forward through a thousand 
To disobey means punishment. Too little | leagues of sky, until their whole substance 
in our day do we regard the awfulness of | being drenched, and bathed, and washed, 
disobedience to God’slaw. The salvation | and winnowed, and sifted through and 
of believing nations implies directly the pun- | through by this glorious baptism, they fill 
‘ishinent of those nations who disbelieve and | their mighty lungs once more with the sweet 
disobey. breath of ocean, and striking their wings for 


Almighty and ever-blessed God, our hearts 7 mye ig ge ae. 5 age 4 vigor e 
cry out to thee that in sending the gospel | MONE al) We fainting hosts that wait for them A d ] h Di h 
story to the nations of the earth our own | ™ mountain and forest and valley and plain, roun IS S 
Christian nations may not disregard and | “ill the — creeping hang mg oe up o ‘ is 
disobey thy laws. May we remember thee, | *€JO\Cing face and mingles its laughter wi 
thy day, thy word, thy sanctuary, the home, the sea that has waked it from its fevered orning’s an Ig’ ts 
and honest, pure, and kindly ‘life, for the sleep and poured such tides of returning life 
sake of thy dear Son, Amen, through all its shrivelled arteries.’ e e 
Forest and field are great repairers also. M t| {| f 
They do not let old ruins lie untended. A I rons O 
Th Y P 1 . chestnut comes down and four or five new 
eo shoots grow out of the old stump and swell 
e oung ; pies into great trees. The ground surrenders to ) oun Folks Gather 
Prayer-Meeting no invasion, but torn or beaten finds a new 


way to carpet itself with living green, Na- 


ture’s patience is immortal. 
By Robert E. Speer ‘The Gospels, and : Rain cud Wandenoslh A few years ago no one ever dreamed of such foods as 


will give ample lessons for this meeting. Look Pufted Rice and Puffed Wheat. 


up all tl fe in the Gospels to t : . . . ‘ 
Sunday, August 17 = hcg sitter ¢ 117, 38, 19 " 12 1333 Perfect kernels, puffed to eight times normal size. Grains 


Ne ect take Ge tethcsr mene * 13: 22; 21:8; Luke 13: 19; 21 : 29; 23: toasted by heat, exploded by steam, made into airy bubbles. 
( ¢ BOD. 3 Foe 31; Acts § : 30; 10: 39; 13 : 29; and to 


sng, & conventent). fields and flowers and living things: Luke 




















Now countless people, every morning, serve them with 








12 : 27; Mark 13 : 28; Matthew 13 : 24-32; cream and sugar. Or mix them with their berries. 
Luke 6: 43, 44; Mark 4: 28; Matth 13: , : ‘ 
Daily Readings for Preceding Week || 15... 4S 44 Pe ae Now countless suppers, every night, consist of these crisp, 


MON.—The lilies (Matt. 6 : 28-34). | God made them all—field and forest. Do porous grains floating in bowls of milk. 
‘Turs.—The little people (Prov, 30 : 24-28). || they speak to us of him? 
Wep.—Trees by a river (Psa. 1 : 1-6) 


Now forty million dishes monthly are consumed by people 

















e att one _ > 4 ° 
F rHU oh. Tee sly fox (Song «f Sol. 2 : 10- apo who have learned the delight of them, 
FRI.—Harvest-fields (Jahn 4 : 31-48). Zurich’s Out 
Sat.—Shepherd and sheep (Isa. 40 : 9-11). uricn s look Bubbles 4 
of Grain 
(Continued from page 463) . 
Name one lesson from forest or field. __|by a Young Men’s Christian Association ; These are: bubbles of grain, with a myriad cells—four 
neat ore aga! law that applies also in | leader of world-wide note, Fred B. Smith, times as porous as bread. 
ied : when he said, after explaining that he has rs : ; ‘ 
How does nature speak of God and his care? |) Young Men’s Christian peter ve ve With thin toasted walls which easily crush, and become 
EN and women to-day who have not | work for twenty-five years, expects to spend | delicious morsels. 
read Drummond’s ‘* Natural Law in | the rest of his life in it, and never believed | 


the Spiritual World,” and who do not | in i: more than he does to-day : ‘ The Sun- ; With an almond flaver, a nut-meat taste, created by apply- 

remember when it first appeared, should go day-school is now, always has been, and ever ing 550 degrees of heat. 
back and read it and some account of the | Will be, the prime minister of the church of 
impression it made, Whether the natural Jesus Christ.’’ But he also added the sober- | 
laws which Professor Drummond describes | 19g and sadly needed reflection, as he dealt 
apply in the spiritual world as laws or not, | With the Sunday-school’s opportunity to 
it cannot be denied that things happen in reach men and boys, ‘‘ Some time the Sun- 
the spiritual world just as Drummond de- | day-school movement ought to go on its 
seribes them, and that no one can read his | knee for the boys it has lost.’’ 
book, so full of his own peculiar’ charm, Not until one stands off from the absorbingly 
without seeing how much there is in nature | interesting single events and messages of the 
to teach us about life. (Revell, 50 cts.), | Zurich program and takes a perspective view 

Nature takes good care of all its scavenger | Of that program as a whole, studying care- 
work, That is a lesson worth noting, fully its bewildering riches and at the same 
Look, for example, at the sea, As Leon- | time its systematic groundwork, does he be- 
ard Swain said in a great sermon on ‘** God’s gin to realize what the Convention offers and 
Ownership of the Sea’’: what globe-encircling activities of evangelism 

‘The sea is the scavenger of the world, | 2nd education it represents, Most of the | 
Its agency is omnipresent. Its vigilance is | Matters mentioned on this page were con- | : 
omniscient. Where no sanitary committee | fined to the first twenty-four hours of the | Each separate food granule is blasted to pieces by explod- 
could ever come, where no police could ever | Convention ; and it continued a full week. | ing the moisture within it. 
penetrate, its myriad eyes are searching, and | Six special commissions of missionary and | 


They are both foods and confections. ‘Thousands use 
them in place of nuts—in candy making and as garnish for 
ice cream. 


PufSed Whedt: 18 kuors 
Pulled Mice, Mc an” 













Inside of each grain there occur in the making a hundred 
million steam explosions. 


its million hands are busy exploring al! the | Other experts brought in their searching | As a result, digestion instantly acts. Whole grains, for the 
lurking-places of decay, bearing swiftly off | Studies of Sunday-school conditions and | first time, are made wholly digestible. 

the dangerous sediments of iife, and laying needs in Continental Europe, South Africa, | é 

them a thousand miles away in the slimy | India, the Far East, Mohammedan lands, | That was the sole object of the inventor—Prof. A. P. 
bottom of the deep. And while all this is | #ud. Latin America. Simultaneous confer- | Anderson. He aimed to produce the best-cooked foods in 





: done with such silence and secrecy that it | ces during the afternoon hours gave eager | 
attracts no notice, yét the results in the | delegates rare opportunities of learning | 
aggregate are immense beyond conception. | about the best methods of work in the ele- | 
More than a thousand million tons of the | mentary, secondary, and adult divisions of | 
sediment of the lands, mixed with this ma- | the Sunday-school, while still other afternoon 
terial of disease and death, is borne from | meetings were held entirely in German and | Get them for summer meals—for breakfasts, for luncheons, 
either continent to the sea by the river-flow | in French for delegates of those tongues. for suppers. Serve with cream, or with berries, or in bowls of 
of a single summer. All the ships and rail- | Missionary delegates also had special after- milk. In no other cereal can you find the fascination which 
roads of the world, and all the men and ani- | 2000 session devoted to the problems of folks find in Puffed Wheat and Puffed Ric 
mals of the world, working together upon | their various fields, And morning and even- see a we —_ 
this great sanitary toil, could not accomplish | ing the main sessions of the convention con- | ] 


what is thus silently and easily accomplished | tinuedp even then simultaneous sessions be- | ak 
by the sea. . ing sometimes required to provide for the The Qu er Oats @mpany 
** And besides this mechanical process of | Wealth of topics that demanded considera- Sole Makers 


irainage, by which the decay of the conti- | tion. 
aents is continually washed from the lands ZURICH, SWITZERLAND. = 


existence. When he did he found he had also created two 
most delightful foods. 
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‘* From the Nile to Nebo,’’ by Dr. Frank- 
lin E, Hoskins.- (The Sunday School Times 
Co., $3.) 

The National Geographic Magazine, De- 
cember, 1909. Article by Dr. Hoskins, 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 





The Completed Redemption 


S THE last lesson (August 1oth) gave 

the historic occasion and the origin of 

‘*the Passover,’’ our present less6n, 

**Crossing the Red Sea,’’ may include 

‘*the song of triumph,’’ We should there- 

fore read with care, as the subject of our 
study, Exodus 12: 43 to 15: 21. 

The narrative opens with an extended ref- 
erence to ‘* the passover’’ (12: 43 to 13 : 16). 
It contains two or three significant additions 
to the regulations and suggestions of this na- 
tional festival. It provides that every Israel- 
ite shall keep the feast, but that no foreigner 
can have part in the celebration until he and 
all his household have been accepted and 
sealed as belonging to the people of God 
(12 : 43-51). 

The memorial character of the feast is fur- 
ther emphasized, and renewed stress laid 
upon the exclusion of leaven from all homes 
during the celebration (13 : 3-10). 

Then follows the narrative of the journey 
of Israel from Succoth to Etham, and a 
statement of the direction, the nature and 
the method of the gutdance which God gra- 
ciously granted his people (13 : 17-22). 

The main portion of the lesson, however, 
is found in the fifteenth chapter of Exodus, 
which records the passage of the Red Sea, 
We note the encampment of Isravl by the 
sea, in obedience to the word of God (14: 
a 9); the pursuit by Pharaoh and his hosts 
(14: 5-9); the despair of the people and their 
encouragement by Moses (14: 10-18); the 
protection by the cloud (14: 19, 20); the 
crossing of the sea and the destruction of 
the Egyptians (14 : 21-29); the ascription to 
the Lord of the salvation wrought for Israel, 
and the record of the strengthened faith in 
him and in Moses (14 : 30, 31). 

This deliverance of Israel from Egypt, at 
the Passover, through the sea and the wil- 
derness, and into the distinct fatherland, 
has been for the believers in all ages a type 
and picture of the completed salvation pro- 
vided for them by our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Christ died for us; our Passover lamb -has 
been slain; and in one very true sense ev- 
evry believer is already saved (John § : 24; 
Rom. 8: 1; ‘Titus 3: 5; Rom. 3: 21-26; 
Eph. 2: 1-10). There is another sense in 
which we are now deing saved, as we are 
delivered daily from the assaults of our enemy 
and are being transformed into the likeness 
of Christ (Rom, 7 : 15 to 8:4; Phil, 2:12). 

There is a third sense in which we are yet 
to be saved, when we shall be delivered ‘not 
only from the guilt and power, but from the 
results and presence of sin, when we shali be 
like him for we shall see him as he is (Rom. 
13:11; 1 Pet. 1: 3-7; Phil. 3 : 20-21; 1 John 
3: 1%, 2) 

Daily Studies 


Monday.—There is something very sug- 
gestive in the reference to the Passover 
which begins the section of Scripture se- 
lected for our study this week. No foreigner 
could partake of the feast, but every Israelite 
must keep it (12 : 43-51). So obviously a// 
believers should partake of the Supper of our 

Lord (Matt. 26: 27; Mark 14: 23), but cr/y 
believers should partake (t Cor. 1 : 29, 
Rev. Ver.). Those who partake worthily 
are such as ‘‘discern,”’ in the bread and 
wine, symbols of the body and blood of the 
Lord they trust and love. As all who par- 
take are believers, the observance suggests 
their union in one body ; it is a communion 
(t Cor, 10: 16, 17). 

Tuesday. — There .are other important 
regulations relative to the Passover in the 
section which follows (Exod. 13 : 1-16). The 
one that is here mentioned for the first time 
suggests that the redeemed belong to the Lord. 
The particular provision referred to the first- 
born among the Israelites. As God saved 
them when the firstborn of the Egyptians 
perished, so they were regarded as belong- 
ing to God (Exod. 13 : I, 2, 11-16; 34: 
18-20; Num. 8:15, 16). Note carefully the 
provision for the redemption of these first- 
born, and the peculiar significance of the 
provision in relation to the priestly tribe of 
Levi (Num. 3: 44-51). How emphatic the 
teaching, therefore, that all who partake of 
the redemption of Christ belong to God as 
those who must render him holy priestly 


service in all their lives (1 Pet. 1: 13-19; 
1 Cor. 6 : 20). 

Wednesday.—The next section contains 
one of the most complete and striking mes- 
sages relative to divine guidance (Exod, 
13: 17-22). It was gracious guidance. Of 
the three possible routes from Egypt, God 
chose the one in which the people would 
not become absolutely discouraged. It was 
a longer way; it was not an easy way, but it 
was not too difficult (Exod. 13:17, 18). So 
God guides us (1 Cor. 10:13). ‘Ihe guid- 
ance was needed, The difficulty was not to 
find a path, but to choose among so many 
paths (Exod, 13 : 18, 20). 


The guidance was conditioned upon fatth 
(13:19). The people evidently expected to 
sakck the promised land. The means of 
guidance was the chariot of cloud in which 
God moved before his people (13 : 21, 22). 
How does God guide us? (Psa. 119: 105; 
Rom, 8: 14; Acts 16: 6-10; 9: 17.) 

Thursday.—Even the people who followed 
God's guidance and obeyed him found them- 
selves in great peril (Exod. 14: 1-9’. The 
place of duty is often the place of danger. 
The disciples had obeyed the Lord, and he 
was with them on the sea when the storm 
broke (Matt. 8 : 23-27). The Israelites cried 
to the Lord in despair, and Moses brought 
them a message of reassurance and relief 
(Exod. 14: 10-13). It is well to cry to the 
Lord ; it is better still to ‘* rest in the Lord 
and wait patiently for him’’ (Psa. 37: 1-11; 
Phil. 4 : 6, 7). 

Friday.—The great deliverance, by which 
a way was opened through the sea for Israel, 
and the hosts of Egypt were destroyed, was 
wrought by the direct power and interven- 
tion of God (Exod. 14: 19-31). God used 
natural means (v, 21), but the act was all 
that we mean by miraculous. Our tempta- 
tion is to conceive of God as bound and lim- 
ited by natural laws, rather than freely acting 
through and by the powers of nature. 

Saturday.—According to the Epistle to 
the Ilebrews (11 : 29), the deliverance of 
Israel at the Red Sea was wrought dy azz. 
As we again read Exodus 14: to-22, it be- 
comes evident that the people of God must 
have believed the message brought to them 
through Moses, and must have exercised 
great faith in God as they followed Moses 
into the place of peril in which the hosts of 
Egypt were overwhelmed, Notice what is 
said of the relation of the people to Moses in 
1 Corinthians 10: 1, 2. They should have 
been true to Moses. If we have been bap- 
tized into Christ and have accepted his lead- 
ership, we must beware of the temptations 
to disloyalty (1 Cor, 10 : I-13). 

Sunday. — We should study the great 
**Song of Redemption’’ (Exod. 15 : 1-21). 
Praise should follow sa/vation. The mem- 
ories of past mercies should make us con- 
fident of deliverances yettocome. Read also 
the other great ‘*Song of Moses”’ (Deut. 

1-43). Then read the ‘*Song of Moses 
and the Lamb’’ (Rev. 15: 1-8). The *‘sea 
of glass mingled with fire’’ was probably not 
suggested to John by ‘*a sunset on the Med- 
iterranean,’’ but by the memory of the sea 
which had overwhelmed the Egyptians and 
was turned to fire by the reflected cloud of 
glory. Here are pictured the martyrs who 
have suffered under the *Beast,’’ the last 
great enemy of Christ. Here is a suggestion 
of the salvation of all who are true to their 
Lord. 

Questions for Review 

1, Where besides Exodus 12 do we find 
mention of the Passover? (Deut. 16: 1-8; 
Exod. 23:15; 34:18; Lev. 23:15; Num. 
Q: I-14.) 

2. [low many Passovers are mentioned in 
the Gospel of John ? 

3. Where else beside Exodus 13 is men- 
tion made of ‘* the pillar of fire’’ ? 

4. Why does Pharaoh pursue Israel ? 

5. How did the Israelites show their faith ? 

6. Why do you regard the deliverance of 
| Israel as miraculous ? 

7. What are the main thoughts in the 
**song of deliverance ’’ ? (Exod. 15 : 1-21.) 


Books for Reference 


** Kadesh-Barnea,” by Dr. H.C. Trum- 
bull. (Scribners, $3.) 





For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 








August 11 to 17 

Mon.—Exod. 14: 19-31. Crossing the Red Sea. 

Impossible situations do not trouble God, 
for he is the God of the impossible. If human 
enterprise has accomplished against insur- 
mountable obstacles, how much more our 
God himself! The Red Sea experience not 
only taught the nations opposing Israel the 
strength of Jehovah, but gave Israel courage 
for all future time. 


May we, our loving Father, ever trust 
thee implicitly for all our future. When 
pursued by foes or surrounded by dangers 
may we go forward trusting thee without 
fear. May the wonderful lesson of the Red 
Sea deliverance teach us afresh the omnipo- 
tence of our God. Amen, 


Tues.—Exod. 13: 14-22. God Leads Israel. 

Ordinary things may be transformed by the 
divine indweHing. Clouds they had always 
seen, and fire, but now the cloud became a 
pillar of leadership daily, and no matter how 
dark the night the fiery pillar led, for God 
had entered them and made them live anew. 
Ordinary scenes become marvelous when 
God enters in, 


Eternal and infinite God, lead us away 
Jrom the slavery of sin into the freedom of 
loving service, and tf thy leadership be by 
the way of the wilderness may we ever see 
thy cloud by day and thy pillar by night. 
In thy name. Amen, 


Wed.— Exod. 14: 1-14, . Pharaoh Pursues Israel. 

The impulses of sin are often feverish and 
crazed. Had Pharaoh stopped to-let reason 
have its way he would never have risked his 
army and-his chosen generals in following 
Israel. He little realized that in pursuing 
Israel he was really peers the Almighty 
to pursue him. 


Most holy and tink titheg God, we thank 
thee that human enemies cannot overcome 
those wha follow thy commands and put their 
trust in thee. We thank thee also that the 
weakness of our faith and our frail courage 
and despondency do not hinder thee from 
showing us thy salvation and protecting us, 
And we give thee praise and thanksgiving 
in the name of thy Son Jesus, Amen, 
Thurs.— Eved. 15 : 1-21. 

Israel’s Song of Deliverance. 

This great song of praise was warranted, 
and God’s name was honored. How soon 
the cry of weakness, fear, and discontent had 
changed into the glad universal song of 
praise and gladness! And now the people 
not only believed in God, but in his servant, 
Moses, their leader. The eleventh.verse we 
should learn, for it defines God for us: 
‘*Glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, 
doing wonders.’’ 


Our gracious and loving Father, thou 


AUG. 2, 1913 
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who didst save thy children Israel from the 
cruel hand of Egypt's king, grant tous con- 
fidence in thy present power to save us from 
the forces and leaders of evil. May we not 
only trust thee, but give to thy leaders that 
confidence and loyalty which may mean ad- 
vance and victory for thee and thy coming 
kingdom, In Jesus’ name. Amen, 
Fri.—Matt. 8: 23-27: Mark 4 : 35-41. 

Disciples Saved from the Sea. 

These disciples were not strangers to the 
sea, They knew real danger. No wonder 
they marveled at his power over wind and 
wave. Why do we let life’s winds and waves 
alarm us when with perfect calm he is rest- 
ing within our lives? 


Blessed Master, dismiss from our hearts, 
we ask thee; ali disturbance and alarm. 
May we know the blessed calm of trusting 
thee, and like the great ocean in its stiliness 
and power may we be ever controlled and 
Jorceful, Inthyname, Amen, 


Sat.—Psa. 2. Jehovah Overwhelms His Enemies. 

This Psalm of the ages and nations closes | 
with the promise, ‘* Blessed are all they that 
put their trust in him.’’ He is receiving to- 
day the ‘* heathen for his inheritance and the 
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=| Werp.—Trees by a river (Psa. 1 : 1-6). 
if ‘)HURS.—'The sly fox (Song cf Sol. 2 : 10- 








LESS! 2N FOR AUG. 17 (Exod. 13 : 17 to 14 : 31) 


. 


sion.’’ When we are wondering why more 
who lave always heard his name are not 

eldin s ‘heir lives to him, tens of thousands 
n Chi: a, Korea, India, and Africa are own- 
ing hir: as King and God. 

Ete: ral Father, strong to save, give to us 
the wo. /tJ-wide vision of thy saving grace. 
Open the eyes of thy great church universal 
to the opportunity of the hour, and may the 
lands of the Far East have our help in this 
their hour of need, For thy sake. Amen, 


Sun.—Rev. 15: 1-8 Sea of Glass. 

This vivid and dramatic picture reveals to 
us that old and sacred truth that God’s grace 
and God’s wrath are not incongruous, but 
complementary. The all-loving One is the 
terrible One. To obey him means blessing. 
To disobey means punishment. Too little 
in our day do we regard the awfulness of 
disobedience to God’s law. The salvation 
of believing nations implies directly the pun- 


‘ishent of those nations who disbelieve and 


disobey. 

Almighty and ever-blessed God, our hearts 
ery out to thee that in sending the gospel 
story to the nations of the earth our own 
Christian nations may not disregard and 
disobey thy laws. May we remember thee, 
thy day, thy word, thy sanctuary, the home, 
and honest, pure, and kindly life, for the 
sake of thy dear Son, Amen, 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, August 17 


Lessons from the Forests and Fields 
(Psa. 104: 1-35. An Qutdoor meet- 


ing, if convenient). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—The lilies (Mat. 6. : 28-34). 
‘Turs.—The little people (Prov, 30 : 24-28). 


17). 
FRI.—Harvest-fields (Jahn 4 : 31-38). 
Sat.—Shepherd and sheep (Isa. 40 : 9-11). 











Name one lesson from forest or field. 
Mention one natural law that applies also in 


the spiritual world, 


How does nature speak of God and his care? 


EN and women to-day who have not 
read Drummond’s ‘ Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World,’’ and who do not 

remember when it first appeared, should go 
back and read it and some account of the 
impression it made, 
laws which Professor Drummond describes 
apply in the spiritual world as laws or not, 
it cannot be denied that things happen in 
the spiritual world just as Drummond de- 
seribes them, and that no one can read his 
book, so full of his own peculiar’ charm, 
without seeing how much there is in nature 
to teach us about life. (Revell, 50 cts.). 

Nature takes good care of all its scavenger 
work, That is a lesson worth noting. 
Look, for example, at the sea, As Leon- 
ard Swain said in a great sermon on ‘‘ God’s 
Ownership of the Sea’’: 

‘The sea is the scavenger of the world, 
Its agency is omnipresent. Its vigilance is 
omniscient. Where no sanitary committee 
could ever come, where no police could ever 
penetrate, its myriad eyes are searching, and 
its million hands are busy exploring al! the 
lurking-places of decay, bearing swiftly off 
the dangerous sediments of iife, and laying 
them a thousand miles away in the slimy 
bottom of the deep. And while all this is 


‘ done with such silence and secrecy that it 


attracts no notice, yét the results in the 
aggregate are immense beyond conception. 
More than a thousand million tons of the 
sediment of the lands, mixed with this ma- 
terial of disease and death, is borne from 
either continent to the sea by the river-flow 
of a single summer. All the ships and rail- 
roads of the world, and all the men and ani- 
mals of the world, working together upon 
this great sanitary toil, could not accomplish 
what is thus silently and easily accomplished 
by the sea. 

** And besides this mechanical process of 
drainage, by which the decay of the conti- 
aents is continually washed from the lands 


Whether the natural | 





| 
| 
| 





| work for twenty-five years, expects to spend 





and swept into the caverns of the deep, there 
is another important process by which the 
sea itself, in its own domain, is perpetually 
working for the health of the world, It is 
set to purify the atmosphere; and so the 
winds, whose wings are heavy and whose 
breath is sick with the malaria of the lands 
over which they have blown, are sent out to 
range over these mighty pastures of the deep, 
to plunge and play with its rolling billows, 
and dip their pinions over and over in its 
healing waters, There they rest when they 
are weary, cradled into sleep on that vast 
swinging couch cf the ocean. There they 
rouse themselves when they are refreshed, 
and, lifting its waves upon their shoulders, they 
dash it into spray with their hands, and hurl 
it backward and forward through a thousand 
leagues of sky, until their whole substance 
being drenched, and bathed, and washed, 
and winnowed, and sifted through and 
through by this glorious baptism, they fill 
their mighty lungs once more with the sweet 
breath of ocean, and striking their wings for 
the shore, go breathing health and vigor 
along all the fainting hosts that wait for them 
in mountain and forest and valley and plain, 
till the whole drooping continent lifts up its 
rejoicing face and mingles its laughter with 
the sea that has waked it from its fevered 
sleep and poured such tides of returning life 
through all its shrivelled arteries,’’ 

Forest and field are great repairers also. 
They do not let old ruins lie untended. A 
chestnut comes down and four or five new 
shoots grow out of the old stump and swell 
into great trees. The ground surrenders to 
no invasion, but torn or beaten finds a new 
way to carpet itself with living green, Na- 
ture’s patience is immortal. 

‘The Gospels and Ruskin and Wordsworth 
will give ample lessons for this meeting. Look 
up all the references in the Gospels to trees: 
Matthew 3:10; 7:17, 18, 193, 12 : 33; 
13: 22; 21:8; Luke 13 : 19; 21 : 29; 23: 
31; Acts § : 30; 10: 39; 13 : 29; and to 
fields and flowers and living things: Luke 
12 : 27; Mark 13 : 28; Matthew 13 : 24-32; 
Luke 6 : 43, 44; Mark 4: 28; Matthew 13: 
16-23. 

God made them all—field and forest. Do 
they speak to us of him? 


<0 


Zurich’s Outlook 
(Continued from page 463) 


by a Young Men’s Christian Association 
leader of world-wide note, Fred B. Smith, 
when he said, after explaining that he has 
been in Young Men’s Christian Association 
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the rest of his life in it, and never believed 
in it more than he does to-day: ‘* The Sun- 
day-school is now, always has been, and ever 
will bg, the prime minister of the church of 
Jesus Christ.’’ But he also added the sober- 
ing and sadly needed reflection, as he dealt 
with the Sunday-school’s opportunity to 
reach men and boys, *‘ Some time the Sun- 
day-school movement ought to go on its 
knee for the boys it has lost.’’ 

Not until one stands off from the absorbingly 
interesting single events and messages of the 
Zurich program and takes a perspective view 
of that program as a whole, studying care- 
fully its bewildering riches and at the same 
lime its systematic groundwork, does he be- 
gin to realize what the Convention offers and | 
what globe-encircling activities of evangelism | 
and education it represents. Most of the | 
matters mentioned on this page were con- | 
fined to the first twenty-four hours of the | 
convention ; and it continued a full week. | 
Six special commissions of missionary et 
other experts brought in their searching 
studies of Sunday-school conditions and | 
needs in Continental Europe, South Africa, | 
India, the Far East, Mohammedan lands, | 
and. Latin America. Simultaneous confer- | 
ences during the afternoon hours gave eager | 
delegates rare opportunities of learning 
about the best methods of work in the ele- 
mentary, secondary, and adult divisions of | 
the Sunday-school, while still other afternoon 
meetings were held entirely in German and 
in French for delegates of those tongues. 
Missionary delegates also had special after- 
noon session devoted to the problems of 
their various fields, And morning and even- 
ing the main sessions of the convention con- | 
tinuedy even then simultaneous sessions be- 
ing sometimes required to provide for the 
wealth of topics that demanded considera- 
tion. 


ZURICH, SWITZERLAND, 


| 








Around This Dish 
Mornings and Nights 
Millions of 
Young Folks Gather 


A few years ago no one ever dreamed of such foods as 
Pufted Rice and Puffed Wheat. 


Perfect kernels, puffed to eight times normal size. Grains 
toasted by heat, exploded by steam, made into airy bubbles. 


Now countless people, every morning, serve them with 
cream and sugar. Or mix them with their berries. 


Now countless suppers, every night, consist of these crisp, 
porous grains floating in bowls of milk. 


Now forty million dishes monthly are consumed by people 
who have learned the delight of them. 


Bubbles of Grain 


These are: bubbles of grain, with a myriad cells—four 
times as porous as bread. 


With thin toasted walls which easily crush, and become 
delicious morsels. 


With an almond flaver, a nut-meat taste, created by apply- 
ing 550 degrees of heat. 


They are both foods and confections. ‘Thousands use 
them in place of nuts—in candy making and as garnish for 
ice cream. 


Puffed Wheat, 10¢ scent» 
Puffed Rice, 5c wee 








Inside of each grain there occur in the making a hundred 
million steam explosions. 


Each separate food granule is blasted to pieces by explod- 
ing the moisture within it. 


As a result, digestion instantly acts. 


Whole grains, for the 
first time, are made wholly digestible. 


That was the sole object of the inventor—Prof. A. P. 
Anderson. He aimed to produce the best-cooked foods in 
existence, When he did he found he had also created two 
most delightful foods. 





Get them for summer meals—for breakfasts, for luncheons, 
for suppers. Serve with cream, or with berries, or in bowls of 
milk. In no other cereal can you find the fascination which 
folks find in Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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highest verfection in the making of Bibles the world 


The | World's Best Book-The Oxford Bible. 


When you buy a Bible forthe name * Oxford." 
Oxford in a means 
Satisfaction Guaranteed." 








OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
REESE Es 35 Weat 32nd Street, New York ] 











EDUCATIONAL 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


In the heart of the most picat American city. 
Source and inspiration of all that is finest and best 
in our American civilization. Double the value of 
your year of study by living in the midst of these 
tdealand historic surroundings. 





Library, Copley Square. 
00 w: Ashburton Place, near to the 

State House, the City Hall and the Court House. 

The School of Theology : ? Mount Vernon Street ; 
Boston’s most historic and literary center. 

The School of Medicine: 80 East Concord Street ; 
easy access to hospitals. Extensive ¢quipment for 
Study of Preventive Medicine. 

The College of Business Administration: An 
Evening School for High School Graduates leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration. 

The Graduate School; For college graduates only. 


Abundant Opportunities for Self-Support. 
For further information, address the President, 


Lemuel Herbert Murlin, Sopiey, aners: 
Training School 
for Christian Workers. 


Conducted by the Woman's Branch of the New York 
City Mission Society. Rev. A. F, auffier, 
D.O., President. Mre. L. S. Bainbridge, Hon- 
orary Superintendent of the Woman's Branch. Pre- 
pares young women for ed home or foreign field. 
Address Miss Edith H. White, Superintendent, 
Room 401, 105 E. 22nd St., New York City. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
INCLUDING } A 
School for Post Graduates and Special Study. 
School of ‘Theology (3 years’ course). 
School of Pedagogy (3 years’ course). 
School of Missions (2 years’ course). 
School for Bible ‘Teachers (2 years’ course). 
Send for new catalogue. 
Wilbert W. White, Pres., 541 Lexiagtoa Ave., New York 


THE DEACONESS HOUSE 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


For Christian Workers of the Presbyterian and 
Reformed Churches opens September 22, in the 
thoroughly equipped, spacious, new building. Two 
ears’ course trains women for different phases of 
‘hurch work, City, Home and Foreign Mission 
Fields, Deaconesses. For particulars and applica- 
tion forms apply to DEACONESS STONE, 1122 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Several Scholarships Availadle. 


























TRAINING FOR 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


School for young women. Healthful surroundings. 
Well equipped buildings. Bible and Kindergarten 
courses. Write for Catalogue to 

The Foits Mission institute, Herkimer, N. Y. 


NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 2s." 


ing in all branches. spital of seventy beds. - 








.. ightful location on the Hudson River. Applicants 


must have at least one year High School—womer of 
superior education Phe preference. Address 
Vassar Brothers Hospital, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Ripon College 


RIPON, - = WISCONSIN 
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Little Friends of the Trees 
By Frances Margaret Fox 


E HAVE always called the little crea- 
tures tree-toads, although they should 
be known as tree-frogs. Frogs have 

teeth in their upper jaws ; so have tree-toads ; 
they also have webbed feet and hands, The 
reason tree-toads can perform such wonder- 
ful acrobatic feats is because their fingers 
and toes are sticky, which enables them to 
cling to whatever support they may grasp. 

Perhaps the most peculiar thing about the 
tree-toad is that he can hide in plain sight, 
because he can change his color. On an old 
gray fence the tree-toad’s color is gray; on 
green leaves, green is his color; ona tree 
trunk. Mr, Tree-Toad chooses from his ward- 
robe a suit of tree-trunk gray and brown. He 
knows when to put on stone gray, plain 
brown, or yellowish white, which is exactly 
the reason we usually find tree-toads only 
through accident. 

The first thing we know, our hand touches 
a cold, soft body, and we see a surprised, 
winking, blinking little tree-toad, about two 
inches long, with a star-shaped patch on his 
back, We are more pleased to see him than 
he is to see us, and uniess we watch closely 
the littlé fellow will disappear from view be- 
fore our very eyes. 

Tree-toads are a contented folk, and some- 
times live in one tree months at a time. 
Shelter, food, and moisture are all they need 
to keep them contented and happy. The 
reason tree-toads sing so loud before a storm 
is because they like dampness in the air, 
‘Their tree furnishes them plenty of food, such 





as flies, ants, tree crickets, caterpillars, and 
spiders, and is also a shelter from the hot sun 
and from their enemies. Hawks like to eat 
plump little tree-toads. 

Evening is the best time for a tree-toad to 
go hunting. His sticky tongue is his captur- 
ing weapon. The hawks are in bed with 
heads tucked under their wings. All that 
hawks may do at night is to dream of plump 
little tree-toads, 

Thanks to his webbed feet and hands, Mr. 
Tree-Toad makes flying leaps in the moon- 
light in trying to catch dainty morsels like 
caterpillars, and a merry time he has travel- 
ing after insects from one end of his home 
tree to the other. 

Cold weather makes the tree-toads feel 
sleepy, and in September they go to bed ina 
hollow tree where they sleep until late 
springtime. 

In May the tree-toads journey to the near- 
est pond to lay their eggs. These eggs hatch 
out tadpoles three days after they are laid, 
and the tadpoles go swimming through the 
pond like so many tiny fishes. At first the 
tadpoles have tails, but no arms nor legs, 

After seven weeks a wee tadpole slowly 
changes from a tadpole to a baby tree-frog. 
His arms and legs appear, and he loses his 
tail. ‘Tree-toads cannot breathe in the water, 
so the little fellow climbs out of the pond and 
starts in search of his new home, His first 
baby suit is green, which is soon changed 
for one of gray or gray and green. 

The first year of his life, the tree-toad 
grows to be only one inch long: but a good 
winter’s sleep and another summer in a tree 
changes him into a full-grown tree-frog who 
may live to sleep many winters in his cosy 
hollow beneath a blanket of snow. 

We should be thankful to this little worker 
who summer after summer destroys the en- 
emies of our trees. His title should be 
Guardian of the Forest. 

Detroit, Micu. 





Bible Correspondence Courses 1} 


By Henry W. Frost iis TiisssMision 





NEW study of the English Bible has 
feund expression in various directions. 
First, the students of our theological 
seminaries have demanded more than exe- 
getical teaching in the Hebrew and Greek 
Scriptures, and hence a new development 
has taken place in the establishment of chairs 
for the study of the Bible inits English trans- 
lation. Second, young men and women 
who could have no hope of taking seminary 
coursés have so much desired instruction in 
the Scriptures that they have pleaded for such 
in’ some other connection, and hence the 
founding. of a number of Bible training 
schools where the chief purpose is to expound 
the Word of God as it exists in the English 
language. And, lastly, many persons who 
have found it impossible to attend either 
seminaries or Bible-training schools, have 
expresséd a strong longing for a better un- 
derstanding of the Bible, and hence the es- 
tablishment of Bible correspondence courses. 
Highly creditable results are to be ob- 
tained -through a correspondence course, 
for the officers and teachers are men of 
marked grace and ability, and their teach- 
ing methods are easily comprehended, not 
only by those of larger education, but also 
by those of lesser education, As an in- 
dication of the wide application of this 
method of study, it may be said that the 
prospectus of a certain correspondence course 
declares that its enrolment during a recent 
year contained as many as twenty-one differ- 
ent classes of persons, including clergymen, 
teachers, physicians, scientists, farmers, sten- 
ographers, nurses, mission workers, and mis- 
sionaries, and that this enrolment represented 
nearly every state in the United States and 
as many as twenty foreign countries. 


HERE lie before me, as I write, the 
circulars of five different correspond- 
énce courses. It would be invidious 

to mention the names of these; and besides 
it is not necessary to do so, for most, if not 
all of them, may be found among the adver- 
tisements of this paper. But taking these as 
types of the ‘best corréspondence courses of 
the country, it will be helpful to note certain 
facts ‘about them,—first, in respect to the 
things “in which they agree ; and, second, in 
respect to the things in which they differ. 





The points of agreement may be stated as 


follows: 1. All of the courses require the'} 


payment of a small fee. 2. The courses, 
with one exception, make the English Bible 
the sole text-book. 3. The courses are 
founded on a full belief in the plenary in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, and in the fact 
that the Scriptures are self-interpreting. 4. 
The courses are evangelical as related to the 
fundamental doctrines uf the Christian faith, 
5. The courses proceed, for the most part, on 
synthetical lines. And (6) the courses in- 


clude the prophetical element, and interpret | 
prophecy from the pre-millennial standpoint. | 


S TO differences, these may be best un- 
A derstood by considering the five courses 
consecutively and separately : 

Course 4. This is a course which covers 
the whole Bible in. a study of three years. 
Its method is that of taking up the Scriptures 
book. by book, beginning with Genesis and 
ending with. the Revelation, The teacher 
chooses the salient features in each chapter, 
gives a short interpretation of the passage 
chosen, shows its relationship to Bible doc- 
trine at large, and then makes spiritual ap- 
plication of the truths dwelt upon. This 
course may be regarded as largely a devo- 
tional one. 

Course 2, This course is published in four 
volumes, The first buok gives the Bible 
outline. . The second book gives the Bible 
geography. The third book gives the Old 
Testament history. And the fourth book 
gives the New Testament history. ‘The sub- 
titles of the third book are as follows: the 
early people, the saved people, the chosen 
family, the chosen nation, the chosen king- 
dom, and the scattered nation. The sub- 
titles of the fourth book are as follows: 
preparation for Christ’s coming, the books 
of the New Testament, the ministry of Christ, 
and the church of the New Testament. It 
will be seen from this that it is the pur- 
pose of the author and teacher—as it is 
in Course I—to cover the whole Bible; but 
this is done, not so much by proceeding 
from chapter to chapter, as from subject to 
subject. This course may be regarded as an 
analytical-historical ‘one. 

Course 3. This course has four subdivi- 
sions. © The first is related to Bible doctrine, 
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** GILT EDGE,”’ the only ladies’ shoe dressing 
that positively contains OIL. Blacks and Polishes 
ladies’ and children’s boots and shoes, shines 
without rubbing, 25c. ‘* Preaek Gloss,’’ 10c. 
_ “*STAR’’ combination for cleaning and pol- 
ishing all kinds of russet or tan shoes, roc. 4 

size, 25¢ 





andy . , 
QUICKWHITE”’ (in liquid form with 
quickly cleans and whitens dirty’ 
oes, toc. and 25c. a 
0’ cleans and whitens canvas 
shoes. In round white cakes packed in zinc-tin ‘ 
boxes, with sponge, 10c. In handsome, large | 
aluminum boxes, with sponge, 25c. 
if your dealer does not keep the kind you want 
send us Seg pees in stamps for a full size package, 
charges paid. 
WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
The Oldest and Largest eee aster eve of 
oe Shoe /olishes in the World. 
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BEFORE DECIDING 
WHERE TO ATTEND SCHOOL 
Send for Catalog of 
Valparaiso University Vics 
(Accredited) 


One of the Largest Universities and 
‘Training Schools in the United States 


Forty-first Year will open Sept. 16, 1913 





2 ments Excellent Equipments 
195 Instructors School the Entire Year, 


Strdevts may enter at any time, and select their | 
studies from any, or from many, of the following 
departments:; Preparatory, Teachers’, Kindergar- 
ten, Primary, Education, Manual Training, Sci- 
entific, Classic, Higher English,Civil Engineering, 
German, French, Spanish, Italian, Law, Phar- 
macy, Medical, Dental, Elocution and Oratory, 
Music, Fine Art, Commercial, Penmanship, 
Phonography and Typewriting, Review... 


The.Expenses Are Made So Low 
that any one can meet them. General tuition, $20 
© term of 12 weeks, or $65 per year of 48 weeks, 
if paid in advance. Board with furnished room, 
1.70 to $3 per week. Catalog giving full particu. 
ars mailed free. Address 


H. B. BROWN, Pres., or 0, P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres, 











The Gordon School 


A School of the Bible, of culture, of 
preaching, of missions, of prayer and of 
methods. 

Affiliated with Newton Theological Insti- 
tution, but located in Boston, and inter- 
denominational. ‘Theological standards, 
practical training. ‘luition free. 

Men and women who desire to combine 
studies of high grade with the deepest and 
simplest gospel spirit are cordially wel- 
come. 

For catalogs, terms of admission, or per- 
sonal correspondence, address 

DEAN NATHAN R. WOOD 
The Gordon School Boston, Mass. 


















Glendale College 


GLENDALE, OHIO. A residence school for young 
women situated in Cincinnati's most beautiful sub- 
urbs. iaiks advantages, liberal courses. Cost mod- 


e 
erate. MISS R. J. BeVORE, President, 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


‘Thorough work, Home surroundings, Ideal location. 
Academic, Commercial, Music, Art, Manual Trainin 
Courses. Board, Room and Tuition only $17 
rc Year. Large endowment makes this possible. 
Address President Hamblin, Austinburg, Ohio. 


LEBANON UNIVERSITY 


LEBANON, OHIO 
High Class apes a Course in two years. A.B. De- 
ree. 60 years splendid record. 80,000 students. In- 


ormation, ARTHUR JAMES, M.A., President. 


WALTHAM CHOO For Girls. A moderate 
t priced Country School, 
20 minutes from Boston. Primary to college. House: 
hold arts. Earnest work and wholesome -pley. Out- 
door sports. 6 buildings -—fireproof. dermitories. th 
} year. Address G ORGE B. BEAMAN, Ph.D.,; 

ncipal, Waltham, Massachusetts. 
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LESSON FOR AUG. 17 (Exod. 13 : 17 to 14 : 31) 


and includes the doctrine of God, the doc- 
trine of Jesus Christ, the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit, the doctrine of man, and the 
doctrine of angels and Satan, Thé second 
is related to practical Christian work, in- 
cluding personal work, methods of Christian 
work, and preaching and teaching the Word 
of God. The third is related to Bible chap- 
ter summary, including eight sections which 
treat of the principal subject, the leading 
lesson, the best verse, and the prominent 
pisses of each chapter. The fourth is re- 

ted to synthetic Bible studies, including 
eight sections, divided into fifty-four lessons, 
with questions, This course may be re- 
garded as a doctrinal-synthetical one, 

Course 4. This course is presented in 
three volumes. The first volume treats of 
the Old Testament, including its inspiration, 
its interpretation, its divisions, how to study 
the Pentateuch, how to study the historical 
books, how to study the poetical books, and 
how to study the prophetical books, The 
second volume treats of the New Testament, 
including how to study the Gospels and Acts, 
and how to study the Epistles and the Reve- 
lation, The third volume presents ‘a syn- 
thesis of Bible truth, including the great 
words of Scripture, the doctrine of God, the 
doctrine of the saints, the personality and 
service of the saints, the ministry of the 
Word, prophetical epochs and prophetical 
events, This course may be regarded as an 
analytical-synthetical one. 

Course 5. This course is more wide than 
those previously mentioned. It requires a 
Bachelor’s degree in order to begin it, and 





it leads to the degree of Bachelor of Divin- 
ity. It varies from the others also in this 
respect, that it requires the study of Hebrew 
and Greek, though the courses outlined are 
not exhaustive. In addition, it includes a 
study of church history, systematic theology, 
philosophy, Christian doctrine, apologetics, 

toral theology, Bible theology, and homi- 
etics, Its main text-book, however, as in 
the former cases, is the English Bible ; and, 
though this is not definitely stated, it may be 
taken for granted that the course of study is 
similar to that which is given in theological 
seminaries, This course may be regarded 
as a doctrinal-exegetical one. 


A BIBLE may be owned by the poorest 


man in the land, and the time has | 


come—as Wycliffe hoped and prayed 
—when the Word of God is in the hand of 
even the man who holds the plow. But, in 
addition, the Bible may now be studied in 
the most helpful way in one’s home and 
by one’s fireside, for any one of the various 
correspondence courses will reach the stu- 
dent wherever he may There is no 
longer any reason, therefore, why a Christian 
should remain in ignorance of God’s Holy 
Word. And there is every reason, in view 
of personal needs and of the needs of the 
church and the world, why all should choose 
to take up some such method of study, 
To do so will mean infinite profit to oneself 
and to others. ‘‘ Search the Scriptures, for 
in them ye think ye have eternal life, and 
they are they which testify of me,”’ 


PHILADELPHIA, 





( my Experience with 


Bible Study by Mail 





In response to the request of the Editor in the issue of June 7, a number 

of readers very kindly wrote to him of their experience with Bible Corre- 

spondence Courses. A selection from these letters is given here, with no 

lack of appreciation of the letters that could not be quoted because of the 
crowded ' pages of this number. 


iA. FTER a summer at Moody.Bible. Insti- 
tute, Chicago, I took their Bible Doc; 

. » trine-Corr ndence , Course..: The 
love of God was revealed in this work in'a new 
sense, and hispresence made so real and in- 
timate that his servicé is joy, not duty, and in 
the reality of his friendship is victory over sin, 
Margaret M. Brooks, Worthington, Minn. ° 





COMMENCED Bible Correspondence 
study with Dr, William R. Harper, of the 
Institute of Sacred Literature, Chicago, 

as soon as I learned of the privilege. I was 
induced to take it because I loved to study 
the Bible, and took at least seven courses, 

I took Dr. Scofield’s Bible Course in 1910, 
and three courses with the. Moody Bible In- 
stitute, 1911-1913. I had no regular time 
for studying, but took the long courses in 
about one-fourth the allotted time, two years. 

My faith in God and the infallible truth of 
his Word has strengthened with my study. 
I read the Bible as the story of redemption, 
and I see God. in Christ as: my personal 
Saviour.—Angie B. Fisher, West Medway, 
Mass. 





HE circumstances attending my taking 
up the study of the Bible were rather 
unusual, I suppose. The fact is, I 

was at that time, and am still, confined in 
rison, Prior to the time when I became 
interested in the Bible, I was considered by 
the management as an ‘‘incorrigible.’’ I 
even went so far as to make an attempt to 
escape, and had reached San Francisco, only 
to find my arrival preceded by a ‘‘ wireless.”’ 
There was a lady visiting the prison at that 
time who, seeing how eager I was for any- 
thing in the way of literature, began show- 
ing an interest in me, and giving me passages 
of Scripture to learn to recite by memory, 
and Bible questions to look up. I was pretty 
good at this and enjoyed it just for pastime. 
My attitude toward everything began to 
change, with the result that I finally began 
praying to become a Christian like she was. 
At last I surrendered my heart to Jesus, and 
my whole life since then has been changed. 
When this lady—Miss Adeline Hershey— 
saw the change in me she asked the warden’s 
permission to have me take a course from 
the Bible Institute at Canton, Ohio. She 
was successful. At first I had plenty of time 
for study, but soon the warden, noting the 
change in me, decided to trust mie again, 





with the result that I was allowed to go out- 
Side to work, Sinoe that time I only had 
four hours a day for study—one at noon and 
three in the evening, from six to nine P. M. 

As to the ‘* personal spiritual blessings ’’ 
I have received from it, I can never say 
enough, All the blessings I have received 
by having a ‘‘heart made clean’”’ through 
faith in Christ I owe to the study of the 
Bible, and it was impossible to take the 
course except ** by mail’’ under my circum- 
stances. It has been the ‘means of my being 
able to interest many others in Bible study. 
I have persuaded forty-five of my fellow- 
prisoners to enlist in the ‘* Pocket Testa- 
ment League.’’ 

I sfall never cease thanking God for the 
blessings I have received through it and for 
Miss Hershey, whose noble Christian en- 
deavors made it possible for me to take it.— 
William Tin Soon, Honolulu, Hawait. 





T THE time of first taking up corres- 
pondence Bible work with the Moody 

Bible Institute I was engaged as a mis- 
ssionary of the American Sunday School Un- 
ion, I felt the need of knowing more about 
doing personal work, and so enrolled asa stu- 
dent. It was of great help tome. Later I 
took the Bible Chapter Summary Course by 
the’same institution, and lastly the Bible Doc- 
trines, all three of which I have completed, 

The study has vastly deepened my own in- 
terest in the Bible, has given me a greater 
understanding of how to handle the Word in 
dealing with others, and has stimulated a 
desire to still farther press on in ‘‘ searching 
the Scriptures.’’ I might also say that I was 
not able to take a theological course in a 
seminary, but when I was ordained as min- 
ister of the gospel I passed a very rigid ex- 
amination, basing my answers upon knowl- 
edge obtained largely through the Doctrinal 
Course. It has also been of great help to 
me in preparing doctrinal sermons. 

It has drawn me nearer the Saviour as I 
came to contemplate him and his vicarious 
death, his love, etc.— W. J. Robinson, Cen- 
tral City, Iowa. 


TOOK the Scofield Correspondence 

Course some time ago. I cannot begin 

to estimate the value of the course to my 
own soul or in my ministry. The course 
was the best investment I ever made.—7%e 
Rev. Robert Clark, Fowler, Vermont. 
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which is the 
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Home Bible Study Course 


E OFFER YOU the most thorough and complete course in Bible 

W study ever taught by any Bible correspondence institute in the world ; 

for ministers, superintendents, Sunday-school teachers, students, it 

is invaluable, and especially this year, as the Sunday-school lessons for 1913 

and 1914 are in the Old and New Testament. 
all in preparing the lessons each week, 


Students All Over the World 


Our correspondence course reaches all over the world; and we have 
students everywhere, They are always ready to commend our Course in 
Home Bible Study. The letters of commendation are valuable evidence. 


20 Years of Success 


This Bible Correspondence School has had twenty successful years, and 
the increase of enrolment each year speaks for the growing of this institution, 


Largest Correspondence Bible Institute in the World 


Write for our beautiful booklet entitled * The Study of the Bible,” and become 
: better acquainted with the greatest of all books. 


It will prove a great help to 








Study course 


BIBLE GEOGRAPHY 
\BIBLE OUTLINE 


The Old Tesiament History 
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CHARLES W. RECARD, Pastor First U. B. Church, Can- 
_ , ton, Ohio, says: » : 
“1 have made a careful examination of the books in the Bible 


pre 
no series of Pooks has ever been produced 
comprehensive, simple and logical study of the Word of God.” 
_C. L. SMITH, Pastor of the First Methodist Church, 
Canton, Uhio, says : 
“Dr. Young’s plan for giving instruction in Bible Study by cor- 
respondence makes his work especially helpful to the devout but 
usy man or woman who is out of touch with the schools, It is 
worthy of great commendation. 
, EDWIN B. TOWNSEND, Pastor Calvary Presbyterian 
Church, Canton, Ohio, says : : 
I have carefully examined the set of Bible Study books secured 
from you. ‘They meet my soarey favor, and I contemplate using 
them as outline studies for a cla 
church. They are comprehensive, concise, suggestive. You have 
contributed a valuable aid to the seeker after truth.’’ 


Prof. E. S. Young, B.A., B.D., Author and Teacher 


is the author of this greatest of all 
home study Bible courses. Address 


The Bible Student Co., Bersrtmant 5 


dations from Biblical Scholars 


red by Dr. E. S. Young, and am convinced that 
which gives a more 


ss I am about ta start in my 














STONEWALL JACKSON 


A COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Thorough courses offered in the following departments: Literary, Music, Art, Expression, Business, Do- 
mestic Science, Domestic Art. ‘Christian home influences. Modern brick buildings, steam heat, electric 
lights. For any other information or catalogue address, Rev. F .L. McCue, Pres., Abingdon, Va. 














ALMA cos) COLLEGE 


offers advantages in Literary Course, 

Music, Fine Arts, Commercial, Do- 

mestic Science, Social Training, etc. 

Endowment permits low rates. Write 
for free Booklet. 


R. L WARNER, M.A., D.D., SNCS! 


PREPARATION FOR SOCIAL 
AND RELIGIOUS SERVICE 


The Schauffler Missionary Training School pre- 

res young women of American and foreign parentage 
‘or social and religious service among their own people; 
also for pastors’ secretaries, and the various forms of 
institutional church work. 


Correspond with the Principal, Mrs. Mary W. 
Mills, 5111 Fowler Ave., S. E., Cleveland, O. 


“ : . 
E-MAKING, THE BE A,” is a 100-pp. il- 
eye -maniy TUE Be PROreR SER.” Home ite 
Domestic Science courses. For home-making, teach- 
ing and well-paid positions, AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
Home Economics, so2 W. 69th St., Cuicaco, ILL. 
When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 


A. Gent Well Spent 


School Times Book Department 
is creating a literature of inspiration and service 
for Sunday-school teachers and officers, adult 
Bible students, and all who are striving for 
greater efficiency in Christian work. Only 
needed books have any place on our list. You 
have friends who would be glad to have some 
of these books as gifts. Your own equipment 
for Christian service calls for’ good books of 
permanent value. ‘Such books we publish. 
Why not own some of them? Send postal- 
card request for catalog. 


THE SUNDAY SQHOOL: TIMES Co., 




















403% Walnut Ssreet,. Philadelphia, 





The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, Aug. 2, .1913 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”’ 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times js published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada, ‘lhese rates include postage: 


$1.00 Five or more copies, either to 
. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 


One copy, or any number of 
$1 50 copies less than five, $1.50 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $6.00, 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which inciudes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. Fre Downie, 21 
Warwick Lane, London, E.C., will receive yeariy or 
half-yeariy subscriptions at the above rate, the paper to 
be mailed direct from Phiiadeipnia to the subscribers. 
Mr. Downie can also supply tne cther publications of 
Ihe Sunday School ‘Times Company. 





The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, except oy special request. 
mough copies of any one twssue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, wiid 
be sent free upon application. 


Tue SUNDAY SCHOOL TimgEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphis, Pa. 
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Her 
Honor 
at Stake 


The honor of the church is at stake in the 
care of her aged and 
If she continues 
longer to leave 
them inadequately 
provided for, she 
will merit the con- 
tempt of all fair- 
minded folk, Sec- 
ular concerns are 
outstripping each 
other in giving 
pensions to their 

ed and disabled 
will the church permit 
in the balance ? 


THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


recently appointed Ambassador to Italy, 
has given permission, with the courtesy of 
Charles Scribner's Sons, for the reprint of 
his beautiful story, 


“ THE SHEPHERD WHO WATCHED BY NIGHT” 


a remarkable plea for the old minister. A 
complimentary copy of this story will be 
sent any reader of The Sunday School 
Times, upon a postal card request ad- 
dressed to 
Ministerial Relief and Sustentation 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. 
Williem Hiram Foulkes, Gen'l Sec'y 


507 Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





servants, 


How ae 
her honor to tremble 


disabled servants. _ 

















Dr. R. A. TORREY, Dean 


‘Trains men and women for all kinds of Christian 
service, as pastors, pastors’ assistants, evangelists, 
evangelistic singers, foreign and home mission- 
aries, Sunday School and Endeavor workers. 4 

Vhe school ives in a two years’ cotirse a thor- 
ough, practical working knowledge of the whole 
ible. The course includes the study of the Bible 
as books, giving their historical setting and pres- 
ent day application; a careful stuay of every 
chapter of the Bible; a thorough inductive Bibli- 
eal study of every doctrine taught in the Bible; a 
study of the Life of Christ, the life and writings of 
the Apostle Paul; a study of how to construct and 
deliver sermons, bible readings, Bible lessons, etc.; 
a study of the history and work of the Sunday 
Schvols, a study of the Bible to know how to use 
it in dealing witn individuals ; a ey | of church 
history ; a study of both home and foreign mis- 
sions,, past, present and prospective; a careful 
study of all forms of aggressive Christian service ; 
a study of Gospel music from evéry standpoint. 
The course is thorough and the examinations rigid. 

Located in the fastest growing city, with the best 
all-the-year-round climate in the world, THE BIBLE 
InstiTUTE OF Los ANGELEs offers the greatest 
possible opportunity for both practical and ,theo- 
retical training. ‘The teaching force is headed by 
Dr. Torrey, which insures that it is safe and sane, 
doctrinally sound. 

Write for prospecius and application blank, 
Tuition f ved. Address : . 


T. C. HORTON, Superintendent 








Bible Institute of Los Angeles 








Bible Institute of Los Angeles 















~* Newark Seminary, Newark, N. J. 
tion in suburbs of 


fu preparation for colleges. 
cate admits to leading colleges. 
Terms $500. AnnaFrances Whitmore, Principal. 


Union Missionary Training Institute 
interdenominational. Co-educational 
Purpose ; Vo train for Foreign Missionary Work. 

Instructors: A faculty of 30 pastors, physicians 

and teachers. Defariments: Biblical, Literary, 

Medical, Musical, Linguistic. Aledical Training 

Department > 200 Lectures with Clinical and Dis- 

pensary Work. Oriental Languages :.14 can be 

taught, if needed, almost wholly by native teach- 

ers. Some Resudts ; 188 students have gone 4o 25 

Couatries under 24 Missionary Societies, and 33 

are in Home Work, 

Write freely to Mrs. L. D. 

Vaverly Ave., Broo 





Osborn, 
n, N.Y. 


Regular Charges: $100 








MISS WHITMORE’S HOME SCHOOL 


York. Homelike atmosphere. 
Special courses. 


Beautiful loca- 
ewark, only rs minutes from New 

Yndividual care. Care- 
Certifi- 
Limited number. 








When 


mention The Sunday School Times. 





answering advertisements, please 





Teacher-Training Questions 
Answered by the Rev. Charles A. Oliver 


Teacher-Training Superintendent of the 
Penntylvania State Sabbath 
School Association 











me to take a 
home 


partment ?—X, 


not be a success, 


the course. 
When an 


direct to the student, 


himself if he desires to take the test. 


report the grades to the class leader. 


ee 


‘could recommend a practical 


L could take. 
in our church.—L. F. K. 


work, 


Albany.) 
Your denominational Board may have 
course of study to recommend, 


seems to be feasible, 


one that may seem to fit the need. 


national Sunday School Association : 


cents). 

Concern, 5a cents). 

May Street, Chicago, 50 cents). 
paper, 25 cents; cloth, 40 cents). 


M. E. Church, South, 25 cents). 


cents). 
pany, paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents), 


cents; cloth, 50 cents). 
Teacher-training Hand-book,. by R. 


Louis, Mo., paper, 25 cents). 


Publication, Richmond, Va., paper, 





{ 


cents). 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Would it be possible for 
her- at 


teac 

; ? My wife and myself have bégun the 

studies, and we intend to finish the course, but 
we want to get the diploma when we have fin- 
ished to show what we have accomplished and 
for a reminder of the work. Can we study the 
lessons and take the examinations on our honor, 
or go to some local minister who will see the 
examination taken and forward the papers to 
the superintendent of the teacher-training de- 


OU and your wife may form a class of 
two to take the course at home, and 
there is no reason why the plan should 

The State Sunday School 

Association will be glad to recognize the 

work you. may do, and will provide examina- 

tions, and confer the diploma at the end of 


individual student takes the 
course, the examination papers are sent to 
the pastor of the church he attends ; the ex- 
amination is taken in the presence of the 
pastor, and the papers are then forwarded to 
the state teacher-training superintendent, or 
to the secretary of the denominational Sun- 
day-school board, who reports the grade 
If a class of two or 
more people takes the examinations, the test- 
papers are sent to the class leader, who opens 
the envelope after the class has assembled 
and distributes the papers, retaining one for 
The 
answers are written in class at one sitting, 
and the papers are then gathered up and 
mailed to the state superintendent, who will 


- NEW YorK.—I would like to ask you if you 


(course in Sunday-school teacher-training which 
There is no tegcher-training class 


NY ee ee reas 


courses may be taken by correspond-: 
ence. “Your own State Sunday Sclidol 
Association or the Sunday -school Board of 
your denomination’ will gladly direct your 
(The address of the New York Sun- 
day School Association is 80 Howard Street, 


a 


If so, con- 
sider that first and adopt it if the course 
There are so many 
good books available that I advise elasses to 
look over several text-books, and. select the 


The following list includes most of the 
text-books in the First Standard Course, 
which have been approved by the Inter- 


Baptist Teacher-Training Manual, by I. 
T. Musselman (American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, paper, 30 cents; -board, 50 


First Standard Manual of Teacher-train- 
ing by Wade C. Barclay (Methodist Book 


Hand-book for Sunday-school Workers, 
by W. B. Olmstead (W. B. Rose, 14 North 


Preparation for ‘Teaching, by Charles A. | 
Oliver (Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


Legion of Honor Teacher-training Les- 
sons, by H. M. Hamill (Publishing House, 


Teacher Training Lessons for the Sunday- 
school, by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut (Methodist 
Book Concern, paper, 30 cents; cloth, 50 


Téaining the Teacher, by A. F. Schauffler 
and others (The Sunday School Times.Com- 


Training for Service, by H. H. Moninger 
(Standard Publishing Company, paper, 30 


P. 


Shepherd and Marion Stevenson (Christian 
Publishing Company, 2712 Pine Street, St. 


Westminster Teacher-training Course, by 
A. L. Phillips (Presbyterian Committee: of 


25 





Advantages 
Offered to 
Christian 
_. Men and 
Tet Women's Wolo Women by 


The Moody Bible Institute. 
of Chicago . t. moony In 1886 


. Bible Course, which includes the English Bible, Christian doctrine, Per-: 
sonal Evangelism, Teacher Training, Public Speaking, etc. 





2. Music Course, which includes Gospel Singing, Conducting, Composition, 
Sight Reading, Notation, Harmony, etc. (a smiall fee ‘is charged for 
private lessons in voice, piano and organ). 


3. Missionary. Course, which includes City, Honie, and Foreign Missions, 
Church History, Comparative Religion, and Orientalism. 


4. Sunday School Course, which includes Pedagogy, Psychology, History, 
Management and Methods of Sunday-schoel-Work. -_ - 


4] 


. Practical Work Course, which includes instruction and practice in various 
branches of Christian service, such as Rescue Missions, Tent and 
Open Air Work, Cliurch Visiting, Boys’ Clubs, Children’s and Factory 
Meetings, etc. 


6. Special Instruction for Women, in Domestic Science, Nursing, Club Man- 
agement, Industrial Work for Children, etc. 


7. Home Life and Christian Fellowship,—a vital part of the training received. 
Day students residé in the Institute buildings at a low cost for board 
and reom. See Wire 


An itustrated catalogue and full information upon request. 


The Moody Bible Institute, 153-163 Institute: Place, Chicago 














W. Déuglas Mackenzie 
- President 


HARTFOR 


Through these associated schools Hartford offers ample 
training, both scholarly and practical, for the Christian 
ministry ; meets the present demand for trained lay 
workers in church, Sunday-school and social service ; 
and gives special missionary préparation for the foreign 
field. Each of these schools has its independent facalty 
and its own institutional life, but together they form one 
interdenominational institution with the unity of a com- 
mon aim and spirit. 


Theological Seminary 
Dean, M, W. JACOBUS 


School. of Religious Pedagogy 
Bean, E. H. KNIGHT 


Kennedy School of Missions 
Secretary, E, W. CAPEN 











THE NEWTON THECLOGICAL INSTITUTION 


(Founded 1825). Near Boston, Massachusetts, with its splendid opportunities ; 
Admirable dormitories and library; Many électives ; Eminent Faculty of twelve; 
Scholarships and provisions for self-support in doing Christian work. Degrees. 


AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 24 
Address GEORGE E. HORR, President, Newton Centre, Massachusetts § 























= " Nelson ’s 
Topical Helps Bible 


American Standard Version. Edited by the American Revision Committee 


q This is the most useful Bible for those who really want to know 
the teachings of the Bible on all subjects, for the Topical Helps 
give all the great topics in alphabetical order and in the very ° 
language of the Bible. itself. 








q@ You can turn to any topic you want and find Promises for your 
Comfort, Answers to your Questions, and Illustrations from ‘the 
Lives of Men, always in the plain words of the Bible. 


q Contains 25 New Instructive Outline Maps through text and 12 
Maps in Colors. Attractive Bindings. Prices 90 cents to $7.20. 


For sate by ali Booksellers. Send for descriptive list to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 3814 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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